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( NE of the most wholesome speeches of the session was that de- 
livered in the House on Wednesday week by Mr. Bragg, of Wis- 
consin. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 


The occasion was a Southern “ loyal claim” for supplies 
furnished the Union Army, and Mr. Bragg improved it to denounce 
the Southern Claims Commission, on principle, and to express his 
surprise that these claims should receive the votes of ex-Confede- 
rate members. He said he had heard that the South would remain 
‘solid ” for the Democratic party only so long as the latter was libe- 
ral in making allowances from the National Treasury, and he de- 
sired to give notice that the sooner the Southern wing “ went over” 
(on this understanding) the better: its place would be quickly tilled 
from the North, when the Democratic party was seen to be the 
guardian of the Treasury. The complement of this speech, which 
caused great excitement among the “ brigadiers,” was made in the 
Senate by Senator Hill, of Georgia, who declared his opposition to 
loyal and disloyal claims alike, and that it was high time the South 
learned to repair the losses of the war by industry and frugality, 
and give up dependence on national aid. 
such losses in future, they must avoid war. We probably have not 
seen the end of these debates, and we need be in no hurry to do so, 
for they are a good sign. What is meant when a Southern white 
says he is a Democrat? is a question which has been long calling for 
an answer. 


If they wished to avoid 


The Senate has passed the House Refunding Bill without dissent, 
and the Consular and Diplomatic Bill; and the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill, after Mr. Blaine had wasted a good deal of time in advo- 
cating amendments which he saved from defeat by withdrawing, 


and in dodging Mr. Edmunds’s patronizing thrusts at him for his | 


“record” and his great expectations. On Thursday it passed the 
important bill modifying the existing law of patents; and twice 
during the week it refused by party votes to take up Mr. Edmunds’s 
uncemfortable resolutions concerning the enforcement of the Amend- 
ments. The House has good-naturedly extinguished the bill of Mr. 
Wright, the Pennsylvania Communist, providing for a Government 
loan of $500 to every person wishing to avail himself of the Home- 
stead Act; and has debated the bill introduced by Mr. Goode, of 
Virginia, devoting the proceeds of the sale of publie Tands to the 
common schools of the several States in proportion to their illite- 


rate population. It is noticeable that this measure is approved by 


the ‘‘National Edueational Association,” as one of a series for 
“strengthening the Bureau of Edueation”; but it seems a rather 


costly method compared either with the abolition of the Bureau or 


the removal of the present incompetent Commissioner. The meet- 


ing on Tuesday next, in Washington, of the “ Department of 


Superintendence ” of this association looks like an attempt to exer- 
cise that sort of “ pressure” upon Congress which in its more 
subtle forms is called lobbying. On Tuesday the House passed 
peremptorily, by 155 to 72, the unconstitutional bill from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education restricting Chinese immigration to 
fifteen on any one vessel. Three-fourths of the minority were Re- 
publicans, but for a still larger number Presidential considerations 
outweighed all others, and they voted against “ equal rights” with 
the bulk of the Democrats. 


The new Patent Bill, which passed the Senate on Thursday and 
has gone to the House, is the outgrowth of agitation, originally 
rather adverse to patents, which was fomented by the Granger in- 
terest and by the Western Railroad Association. 
mittee gave a great deal of time to the matter.and heard arguments 
pro and con. from parties interested. 


The Senate Com- | 


While the bill embodies some | 
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great improvements in. the makes changes 


patent svstem, it 


about which there will be diversity 


of opinion. For example, the 
second section, relating to suits for the infringement of patents, pro 
vides that an established license fee, if there be one, shall be thi 
measure of the plaintitf’s recovery, and in certain cases gives the 
court power to fix a license fee, and also gives the court power to 
award such sum by way of counsel fee and expenses of suit as it 
shall deem just and reasonable in cases where it is of the opinio 


that the suit of the plaintil? or the defence of the defendant was 
vexatious and malicious or the infringement wilful. 


tion provides that “no account of savings shail in any e 


allowed; and no evidence or account of the defendant's protits shall 
in any case be admitted, except as to actual profits resulting fron 
making for sale or selling the thing patented or the produet ther 
of.” It is held, on the one hand, that this is a fatal blow to th 
worth of patents, and, on the other, that it ensures the patente 
advantages whiend he has never had before. What the House wil 


do to the measure, except amend it, is of Course not to be guessed 


A more unfit body to regulate the patent system eould hardly be 
found. 


The resolution introduced into the House last 


Windom, of Minnesota, for enquiry as to the feasibil 


Mi 


securing 


week by 
tv of in 
the emigration of negroes from those parts of the South in which 
the exercise of their political rights is prevented or hindered t 
other parts where it is not, overlooked the fact that there has been 
a great deal of emigration of negroes from one part of the South to 
another, and that it still goes on, under the intluence of economical 
motives. That is to say, the negroes do move about a great deal in 


pursiait of cheaper or better land or higher wages, and it is a re 
markable fact that to this emigration the States in which there has 
been most bulldozing—such as Louisiana and Mississippi—have 
been most attractive, because land can be had in them most readi 
ly. The explanation of this is that the great body of the negroes 
really trouble themselves very little about polities so long as they 


have fair security for person and property, 
high white man all ove 
election time. hh 


election draws 


which they have in as 
a degree as the it about 
the 


} . 1! — 
ene, the trouble begins. 


r the South, exec 
As soon as the eandi 


We 


condit.on of the blacks; 


near and 
dates and managers appear on the s 
have had many enquiries into the political 
but nothing would do so much good just 


now as an enquiry by a 


competent commission into their social and economical condition, 
with the 


quiring property and edueation. 


of ascertaining the progress they are making in ae- 


view 


appointed 


The Joint Committee which was 
dian problem, and before whie 


to examine the In 
h Seeretary Schurz appeared, has 
divited equally, and one-half has made a report recommending the 
transfer to the War Department. It e the 
terms the whole of our past management of the Indians; t 
sident Grant’s * 


mdemns in strongest 
reats Pre- 
i acknowledgment that 
testifies 


ary of the Interior 


peace policy "as a pra 
the Indian Bureau was ineapable of doing its ow 
fully to the zeal and fide 


and Indian Commissioner in trvin 


n pusiness ; 
lity of the present Seeret : 
& tor the Indian Administra- 


tion, but declares that the accounts 
the Indians in civilization have 


orm 
given of late of the advance of 
been grossly exaggerated ; denies 
that any improvement can be lo 
rity for the proper dealing with the Indians at remote posts but 
the individual fidelity and honor of the agents, under the 
present system of selecting agents, not sufficient; and prefers mili- 
tary officers on the general ground that they hold office during 
good behavior and are not app 


tives. 


iked for, because there is no secu 


which is, 


inted or dismissed from partisan mo 
The signers give these opinions as the result, in part, of two 
months spent in the Indian country visiting the posts and tribes. 


The flight and massacre of the Cheyenne Indians are a most dis- 
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the troops, and captured. 
} ty) the ¢ ( 
\ it if ~ t] ii 
e unusuall ll fed, though ft 

v4 ul L te d been withheld according to lay 
I ‘1 ) Phe Se tarv of the Inter e- 
‘ t. ( r tlight to ‘pure cussedness,” and 
of thi ointed to the faet that, while three hun- 
| Chevenne broke r four thousand seven hundred other 
ennes and Arapahoes remained quiet on the reservatien. Any- 
thre cussed eels to have gone very aeep, for a portion 
if those captured, forty-nine in all, after long confinement in Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska, finding they were going to be sent back to the 
eservation, broke out of the prison, killed some of the guard with 
ums thev had managed to conceal or procure, and were tollowed and 
shot down in great part, both men, women, and children. The remain- 
der made their eseape in the darkness, took refuge in a gully, were 
surrounded by the troops, and, refusing to surrender, were nearly all 
killed or wounded, fighting to the last with ferocious determination. 
There is no more miserable episode in the miserable history of our In- 
lian administration, and the atrocity of it is deepened by the fact that 


t occurred while the Army and the Indian Department were fighting 


sibility for the various indian troubles. Anything, 
separation of the Indian children from 
better than a 


managed, exposes the’ Government to the 


over the respon 
however radical, even the 
their parents for education at the East, would bi 


svstem which, however 


disgrace ol 


horrors. 


these 


The Supreme Court has decided the series of cases arising under 
Railroad known ? 
Boutwell’s administration of 


, 


per cent. cases. 


the De- 


the Pacific laws as the “five 


During Treasury 


Secretary 


partment the policy of withholding from these railroads the half of 


their earnings for Government transportation, which the law pro- 
mised should be paid to them as it accrued (the other balf being re- 
tained as part payment of their subsidy debt), was commenced. 
The companies brought suit to recover the money so withheld, and 
obtained judgment; but by stipulation it was agreed that the set- 
tlement of the account should be postponed until the Government 
could bring suit and prosecute the same toa final heating for five per 
cent. of the net earnings of the roads from the date of their comple- 
tion, which the law requires to be paid into the Treasury in further 
liquidation of the subsidy debt. The questions involved in the de- 
Ist, What constitutes “net earnings,” and, 2d, When 
The companies contended that net 


cision were: 
were the roads completed ? 
earnings were to be computed upon the sum remaining after deduct- 
ing operating expenses and interest on all indebtedness, and that 
their roads were not completed until 1874, although put in operation 
from the Missouri River to the Sacramento in 1869. The Court de- 
cides that “ net earnings ” within the meaning of the Pacifie Railroad 
Ul the moneys earned after deducting operating 
the first-mortgage bonds, which constitute a lien 


acts are expenses 


and interest on 
prior to the Government mortgage; also, that the roads were com- 
pleted at the time when the companies accepted the last instalment 
ol subsidy bonds, which the law prescribed should be delivered to 


them on completion. The ‘*Crédit-Mobilier case” having been de- 


cided some weeks ago adversely to the Government, there are now 
no Pacifie Railroad cases on the Supreme Court calendar arising 
wer the aets of 1262 and 1864. Among the recent decisions is one 
declaring that the Government mortgage does not extend over the 
Den Pacific Railway, although that road was originally a_ part 
if the subsidized Kansas Paeitic, and that it covers the Kansxs 
Pacific itself onl » fa the subsidy extended—i.e., from the 
1eoch merid an of lon ritucde. 
some time ago of the way in which the 


s has been 


e dealt with by the Republican 


Nation. 
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proved by the evidence taken this week before the Potter Commit- 
tee to be substantially correct. Mr. Orton managed dexterously to 
avoid surrendering them to the House Committee, but handed them 
over bodily to the Senate Committee, of which the late Senator 
Morton was there they were appropriated, in 


chairman. While 
‘} protege ot 
rave them to of Indi 
Bullock's) departure as Consul to Cologne, an 
Potter Commit 


the Committee and a 
Evans, 


part, by one Bullock, the clerk ot 

Morton’s, who 
» of his 
h he received about the time the 


Congressman 


Schnutol 

ha, on the ev 
appointment whi 
tee began to be talked of. Evans,in turn, gave them to Brady, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, also a protégé of Morton’s, who 
examined them and sent some to the Tribune, and gave the rest to 
Mr. W. E. Chandler, who in turn sent some to the Tribune and gave 
the rest to General Butler. Brady of the 
during the canvass, and spent a month in Florida absent from his 


a fair count,” to use his own words. The 


was one ‘workers ” 
duties,‘ seeing that there was 
bundles of telegrams that were passed about in this way were, how- 
ever, all Democratic apparently, and the desire of the witnesses to 
have them searched fer “ latent rascality ’ does not seem to have 
covered those of their own side, which have apparently been effee- 
Brady testified that he went to the committee- 


tually disposed of. 
his own telegrams from Florida, 


room and sought out and removed 
of course not because there was anything wrong in them, but simply 
to keep them ‘fas relics.” Bullock, our consul at Cologne, fearing 
this investigation, wrote home in November last begging Evans that 
his name might not be mentioned in connection with the matter 
a singular request from a good man who has been instrumental in 
bringing villany to light ! 

We are glad to learn from the Albany Evening Journal that the 
failure of the Legislature since 1875 to reapportion the representa- 
tion, in obedience to the Constitution, is to be “ charged wholly 
and exclusively ” on the Democrats. We felt sure that somehow 
the Democrats were at the bottom of this as well as other badness. 
That the Republicans could delay the performance of such an im- 
portant duty until they got that eminent reformer, Mr. Conkling, 
back into the Sevate has always seemed to us one of those monstrous 
suppositions which no right-minded man could entertain without 
wrenching his mental machinery. How the Democratic minority 
worked this mischief on the majority we do not as yet know, but we 
presume it was by the use of drugs. As the Hvening Post points 
out, however, this year the Republicans will surely be able to do the 
The majority which has re-elected Mr. Conkling must 
Minorities may 


work. 
be able to outwit the rascally Democrats this time. 
be wicked and powerful, but a majority seeking earnestly to do its 


duty is no mean force. 


During the month past two expeditions across the Mexican bor- 
der have contrasted strongly with the incursions from both sides 
which several times during late years seemed to make war immi- 
nent. The first of these was a visit of Major-General Trevino (com- 
manding the district immediately south of the Rio Grande) witb his 
staff to San Antonio and Galveston, at which places the Mexican 
officers were entertained by General Ord, commanding the military 
Department of Texas, and by the local authorities and citizens, with 
such cordiality as to cause thein publicly to express their high grati- 
fication. What maybe considered in order of time as a return Visit was 
arranged in advance, chiefly by enterprising merchants of Chicago, 
Trevino’s command. On the 16th inst. 
was 


and was directed beyond 
the excursion party, amounting to a commercial 
formally received at the National Palace, in the city of Mexico, by 
President Diaz, a spacious building placed at its disposal for the 
display of goods, and its members welcomed with great enthusiasm. 


mission, 


Even Minister Foster, whose discouraging letter had been printed 
and distributed to the excursionists before their journey was com- 
pleted, seems to have been carried away by the prevailing excite- 
ment so fur as to promise “ his heartiest co-operation.” The present 
\dministration in Mexico, as well as some of its predecessors, has 
ily in favor of railroads to connect with the north, not 


been steadily 
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nly beeause they will facilitate trade, but for increasing military 
wower over the States where international peace was threatened and 
vhere rebellion against the central authority was fomented. The 
dvantage of railroads to any government, in the rapid transporta- 
rion of troops and efficient superintendence, would be the same as 
s gained by our transcontinental routes through the Indian country. 
\ccordingly, concessions have been liberally granted by successive 
\dministrations, but unfortunately have generally fallen into the 
hands of mere speculators without capital, who were unable to start 
the enterprises. When Diaz, after a reasonable delay, abrogated 
former concessions, the speculators opposed his recognition, and 
predicted the failure of the new undertakings on the ground that 
there was no trade for railroads, in spite of the fact that each had 
n his own prospectus established the certainty of that trade. After 
the recent favorable arrangement with its Engiish creditors, it is 
probable that Mexico will soon enjoy a useful system of railroads to 
connect with, but independent of, those which will be extended 
from our territory. 

It has been an eventful week in Wall Street. The extreme ease 
f the money market, which has been fostered by Government de- 
posits in the banks of over $50,000,000, not only stimulated the re- 
funding of the public debt, but created the wildest speculation that 
has been witnessed at the Stock Exchange since 1865, when the vol- 
ume of irredeemable paper was at flood-tide. The sales of United 
States 4 per cents amounted, during the week, to nearly $50,000,000, 
and $40,000,000 more 5-20s of 1867 were notified for redemption, 
making the total so notified this month $150,000,000. failroad 
bonds and investment shares were eagerly sought, and advanced from 
1 to4 per cent. The speculation in shares was rampant, and the 
leading “‘ fancies” were advanced from 3 to 12 per cent. Naturally 
enough, after so great and rapid a rise there was a collapse, and this 
came on Tuesday, when about one-half of this rise was lost, al- 
though subsequently a good share of the loss was recovered. In 
London money was very easy, but at times there were disquieting 
rumors of impending failures. About $10,000,000 of United States 
4 per cent. bonds were sold there during the week by the syndicate 
of bankers made up of the European members of the old 44 per 
cent. bond syndicate. The market here for sterling was weak and 
declined to fully 3 points below that at which specie can be exported, 
although at the close of the week this market was steady. Silver 
bullion in London advanced to 51d. per oz., but at this price en- 
countered large sales by the German Government, after which the 
price fell to 50gd. to 503d. The bullion value here of the 4124-grain 
silver dollar at the close was $0.8507. The enactment of the Pen- 
sion Bill, which the President has signed, makes an outlet for the 
*30,557,000 silver dollars, and bullion in process of conversion into 
dollars, now in the Treasury; as well as for the $10,000,000 legal- 
tender notes held as a special fund for the redemption of fractional 
notes which have, without doubt, been lost or worn out, and which 
will never be presented. Why Congress should have passed, or 
Mr. Hayes should have signed, such a bill, which is now estimated 
to involve an outlay of $80,000,000, must seem incomprehensible to 
those who do not reflect on the inconvenience to parties and _ politi- 
cians and platform-makers which opposition to such a 
would entail. 


measure 


Eight months have now elapsed since the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention by which the Sultan agreed to reform Asia 
Minor, under the superintendence of Great Britain. There have 
been various reports since then of the progress made, but there 
has been no authentic information about it until a correspondence 
between Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Layard on the subject was 
published a fortnight ago in London. The corre: pondence began in 
August last and closed on the 4th of December. It shows that not 
only has no reform of any kind been effected, but that the prospect 
of any is very blue. Lord Salisbury asked Sir H. Layard to pro- 
cure the organization of a gendarmerie in the Asiatic provinces, 
commanded by Europeans; the establishment of a court of ap- 
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peals in each of the tive important towns, to contain one Eure 
the 


good behavior for judges 


pean member with a veto power on decisions: abolition of tit 
farming and tenure during 
Sir Henry answer to all 


in forwarding it says that nobody 


and revenue 
collectors. got an in October, and 
the 
Government, except the Sultan and Satvet Pasha, wanted to enter 

tain the matter at all; but at last the Sultan declared that he would 
like a gendarmerie such as described, with some foreign officers, and 


he would © draw up a law” 


this 


connected with Purkish 


that he would also like 
courts, and would be glad to have * the expe 
of European legists ” 


about it ; 


rood 


ienece and knowledge 


in organizing them, but did not see how he 


that he 
give the new system of taxation a trial, by establishing it first. it 


was to give Europeans seats in the tribunal; would also 
one or two districts, so as to see how it worked (the pretence here 
that its superiority to the present system would have to be ascer 

tained by experiment, is very diverting): that he weuld give judges 
and collectors tenure during good behavior, subject to the condition 
that they might be dismissed * if their dismissal was recognized by 
the Imperial Government as indispensable for some 
interest.” 


great 


This was not very satisfactory, of course, to Lord Salisbury, and 


+ ¢ 
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some further correspondence followed, but Sir Henry brought it to 
a close by showing that, as a matter of fact, the Porte had no money 
either for the gendarmerie or for the courts; that the utmost 
could afford to do was to establish tenure of office during good b 
havior, as this would cost nothing, and try the new system of taxa 
tion in some small district, and with this Lord Salisbury has to ly 
content. The acknowledgments that both of them make in th: 
despatches, about the Turkish Government and the governing ¢ 
pacity of the Turks are an amusing commentary on the Conserva 
tive view of the Turkish Empire as propounded in Parliament. 
Since the correspondence closed, however, a change of Ministry has 
occurred, which makes things look somewhat more hopeful; Khai: 
eddin Pasha, of Circassian origin, who has held important offices 
under the Bey of Tunis and has shown remarkable capacity and 
cultivation, having been made Vizier, or Prime Minister, much to 
the disgust of the palace ring, 
remains to whether 
Safvet Pasha, whose place he 
and failed ; at all events, this is the construction put on the ap- 
pointment of Safvet as Minister to Paris. Khaireddin, though a 
good Mussulman, is what we should call here a loose construction- 


who detest him as an interloper. It 
they will not oust him eventually. 
took, has apparently tried to do se 


be seen 


ist of the Koran, and sees no objection to appointing Christians to 
any office of the state. He has accordingly seandalized the ortho 
dox world by making M. Caratheodori, a Greek, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The rock on which he will probably split is the finances, 
which grow worse and worse. The Turks are trying to get Eng- 
land to guarantee a loan of £20,000,000, partly to keep up the paper 
money and partly to restore the administrative machine, which the 
war has utterly wrecked. The accounts from Asia Minot 
something very like a dissolution of society. 


desi ribe 


A fresh crisis has arisen in France on account of the decision of 
Marshal MacMahon not to sign the decree making changes in the 
great military commands, and to resign if no alternative is left him. 
Simultaneously, the apparent determination of the Left to proceed 
to the impeachment of the Ministry of the 16th of May threatens to 
dissolve the present Ministry, and Gambetta is represented as fully 
bent on taking his revenge in this way for the late vote of confidence. 
Gen. Chanzy and Admiral de Pothuau are spoken of as probable 
the 
chances of compromise seem much poorer than they were when the 
De Broglie policy was in question. 


successors to Marshal, with whom, it must be confessed, the 
The Republican majority in the 
two Chambers is a guaranty that the public order will not sutfer 
from the temporary lack of an executive, but the expectations of 
the future moderation of the Republic are likely to be greatly modi- 
fied both in the rest of Europe and in France. 
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REFORM WITHIN THE PARTY. 


~~ ive probably some among us still who can recall the facts 

connected with an extensive political revolt in this country, 
raised ostensibly in behalf of Reform, and having for its object no- 
thing less than the seizure of the highest places in the Government 
by persons calling themselves Reformers. It was alleged that the 
party in power, under pretence of looking after the interests of the 
negro, had become mainly an instrument of private pelf, that it had 
lost all respect for the Ten Commandments, that its only standard 
of morality was success, and that the surest avenue of success lay 
through some unguarded approach to the public treasury. [t was 
contended that these evil practices had become chronic through 
long neglect, so that ordinary remedial agencies taken internally 
would have no effect to remove them. In the estimation of the so- 
called Reformers nothing short of prompt surgical treatment would 
avail to effect a cure. 

The impartial historian is bound to record that the party thus 
assailed made few and feeble attempts to deny the allegations of 
the self-styled Reformers. Here and there a particularly brazen 
politician, who had been caught with cream on his whiskers, was 
heard to deny that any milk had been stolen at all. For the most 
part, evils were acknowledged to exist serious enough to engage the 
most earnest attention, and as an offset and general answer to the 
ery of Reform there was raised the opposing ery of Reform within 
the Party. It was held by the advocates of Reform within the 
Party—that is, by all except the limited number who denied that 
any Reform was necessary—that it was unphilosophical to resort to 
extreme measures Without first trying more moderate remedies, and 
that the party contained within itself in a dormant state all the 
elements of Reform, which needed only to b» set to work by fami- 
liar chemical agencies, as it were, in order to produce the desired 
How much better would this be than to kill the patient 
The promise of 
By declaring in 


results. 
outright by way of restoring him to sound health! 
Reform within the Party had an alluring sound. 
the platform of the year that “ any system of civil service under 
which the subordinate positions of the Government are considered 
rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demoralizing,” the revolt was 
considerably checked, but it will always remain a matcer of doubt 
whether the opposing faction would not have carried the country, 
had they not taken for their leader a person so noted for his eccen- 
tricities that the majority preferred to postpone Reform a while 
longer rather than commit it to the hands of so jerky and wayward 
a practitioner. 

Reform was postponed, and Reform within the Party had its own 
way during the space of four years, at the end of which time it ap- 
peared that the people did not like it and were determined to have 
a change. Reform within the Party was roused to fresh activity by 
the evidences of this intention, and actually prevailed so far as to 
if he did not represent Reform, did not 
represent the opposite. The people voted by 250,000 majority 
for a change of an altogether different kind, but they somelow 


choose a leader who, 


failed to bring it about constitutionally. Reform within the 
Party again had a chance to show what it could do. The 
earliest symptoms manifested were those of decided: repug- 


the party to any kind, and the impartial 
historian will be obliged to the fact that, although 
President Hayes has done much in a negative way to restore 
the party to popular favor by abstaining from the bad practices 
which had previdusly brought it into disfavor, he has obtained no 
thanks, but on the contrary every possible mark of ill-will, for his 
of the pro- 


nance in reform of 


rece rd 


pains. A more striking sign and definition, however, 
gress of Reform within the Party is manifested in recent elections of 
United States Senators in New York, Pennsylvania, Hlinois, and 
Wisconsin. The gravamen of the charge brought against the party 
when the ancient revolt took place was, that certain men occupying 


the highest places in its councils, and banded together like a college 


of Jesuits, had not merely got control of *‘ the machine ” but were using 


it for dangerous and ’corrupt purposes, so that the only way to 
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their respective States in the Senate. 
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shake them loose was to break “ the machine” itself. Probably thy 
most temperate and cautious Reformer of the remote epoch referrer 
to would have said that his objection to these men and their systen 
Was that no act of maladministration and no seandal in public lift 
had ever met with discouragement at their hands if committed by 
one of their own set (that is, by a component part of “the ma- 
chine”), if concealment of it were possible, and hence that Reform 
within the Party was not to be expected through them, but the 
contrary. 

The men most obnoxious to this criticism were undoubtedly Sena- 
tors Conkling, Cameron, Logan, Carpenter, and Chandler. In one 
way and another all of them, except Conkling, were retired to private 
life. Cameron resigned, and Logan, Carpenter, and Chandler were 
disposed of by political throes such as come only on rare occasions 
when something particularly offensive has to be sloughed off the 
‘The machine” made desperate efforts to save them, 
but to no purpose. They were each and all immolated on the altar 
of Reform within the Party. In the case of each there was a mi- 
nority, a fraction, in the councils of the party determined that these 
nen, at all events, should not go back to Washington to represent 
Even these fractions have 


body politic. 


now disappeared. 

In the election of Mr. Logan the case is aggravated by the fact 
that the present incumbent of the seat is a man of a decidedly 
higher type of character, and of at least equal ability in the handling 
of subjects which ought to engage a Senator’s attention. He is now 
serving his first term in the Senate, and, according to party usage, 
ought to have been re-elected if the Republicans were in the majority 
in the State Legislature. His only deficiency appears to be a lack of 
activity in the work of distributing the subordinate positions of the 
Government as rewards for mere party zeal—that is, in contraven- 
ing the officially promulgated doctrines of Reform within the Party. 
In Wisconsin Mr. Carpenter's only rivals were the postmaster of 
Madison and the present incumbent, Senator Howe, each of whom 
has acquired something like a national reputation as a vigorous 
and untiring opponent of Reform either in or out of the Party. Mr. 
Carpenter’s success over such antagonists is perhaps not to be at- 
tributed to a lower moral tone than anybody else in his State could 
boast of—the bolters who defeated him four years ago complained 
that he had boasted publicly of his share in the “ back-pay grab” 

but rather to his more clever and jocose way of defending prac- 
tices which commonly excite prejudice in the public mind and lead 
to demands for Reform within the Party. In the neighboring State 
of Michigan also it appears that the revolution is moving backward 
too rapidly to wait for the ordinary course of Senatorial elections, 
so that Mr. Christiancy, who has proved one of the ablest and most 
useful members of the body to which be belongs, must needs be re- 


| tired on a foreign mission or a seat on some judicial bench in order 


to give place once more to “ Zach ” Chandler. 

All this is logical enough, and even necessary, if the party is 
making ready for the renomination of General Grant. To bring in 
another era of Robesons, Belknaps, Delanos, and Shepherds with 
any éclat, the presence of Conkling, Carpenter, Chandler, and Logan 
in the Senate is of vital importance; for since, by a perverse chain 
of circumstances, the Democrats have become the more numerous 
half of that body, the President ought @ fortiori to be supported by 
men who have given proofs that they understand his methods and 
approve his conclusions. The thing most to be deplored, from this 
point of view, isthe absence of a number of strenuous defenders of 
equal rights in the South. Patterson, Conover, Spencer, and Dor- 
sey have very nearly ended their public careers, having fallen vic- 
tims to Reform outside of the party, and having arranged to settle 
in places so far removed from their late constituents that their 
return to the Senate is not to be looked for. In default of the un- 
flinching support which they brought to the last Administration, it 
is indispensable that the States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin should stand firmly by the next one. As to the ‘pre- 
sent one, it represents nothing but Reform within the Party, and 
deserves no support from anybody. 
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CONGRESS AND INTER-STATE COMMERCE. 


i i Reagan Anti-Discrimination Bill is now before the Senate. 

The fact that a measure of this description has been able to 
nake its way through the Lower House of Congress is indicative of 
tendency which may effect radical changes in the relations of 
American railways to each other and to the community. It is one 
f the most momentous steps ever contemplated by the National 
Government, and will be found to involve far more than the provi- 
sions of the bill itself; for if Congress has the power to legislate on 
the subject of transportation at all, it may in the future interfere 
There has not 
serious question of its Constitutional right to 


to a much greater degree than is now proposed. 
been as yet any 
snact regulations of some sort which shall govern each impor- 
tant public factor concerned in foreign and inter-State commerce; 
but serious doubts exist as to whether Congressional supervision of 
railways might not lead to many new evils, worse in their effects 
than those which it is now sought through this means to cure. 

We have not formulated statement of the 


which the proposed legislation is expected to remove, and probably 


seen any troubles 


none has been prepared. It is, however, well understood that a 
very intense feeling of dissatisfaction with railways pervades nearly 
all parts of the country. 
thev have been made public, are not the same everywhere, but the 


The causes for this bitterness, so far as 
feeling in all localities differs rather in degree thun in kind. Its 
nost formidable manifestations until now have been the railway 
strikes and riots of 1877, and the rash and ill-considered Granger 
legislation of some years since. These were ugly symptoms, and to 
uny careful observer were sure evidences of social disease, which, 
if not cured or ameliorated, would certainly again reveal itself in 
ther and perhaps more destructive ways; but it has been and is 
extremely difficult to define the nature of the sickness, and hence 
umost impossible to secure any agreement upon suitable remedies. 

Before judging whether Congress can be safely looked to for 
help, it would seem but prudent to have the whole subject laid 
bare; to expose to public view and to publie discussion the rail- 
way customs which have irritated suck multitudes into a eraving 
for relief so imperative as to override their customary reverence 


for law. Conservative people deprecate present legislation fur- 


ther than to provide for intelligent investigation by a committee of 


In truth, 


however, actual legislative regulation, up to a certain point, is an 
essential preliminary to successful investigation. Congress must go so 


varefully selected experts, under due national authority. 


far as inflexibly to require absolute and continual publicity upon the 


part of railways, in all matters which concern their relations with 


the general public, before any certain knowledge can be gained, 
even through experts, of what is actually done in the way of discri- 
minations. Plausible reasons can be urged against such publicity : 
It will be a revelation of policy to rivals, which is rarely a wise 
eandor. The time requisite to make and announce tariff? changes 
may and often will drive trade into channels which can act more 
promptly. But neither these reasons nor any others that can be 
produced against enforced publicity can, in our judgment, 
pare in strength or weight with the 
The secrecy which now veils all im»ortant railway business may 
almost be deemed the actual parent of most objectionable railway 
and 


com- 


arguments in its favor. 


practices, so powerful are the opportunities for temptations 
to folly, and worse than folly, permitted by its virtually 
trable shelter. 

Perhaps as glaring an evil as any which it stimulates is that di 
astrous exaggeration of wholesome competition known as a ** Rail- 
road War.” All evils are but variations from a just 1 


wise in itself and good in its effects. Competition, 


impene- 


SJAdloe ennren 
Lie COUTSe, 
within proper 


} 


limits, is such a middle course. Monopoly is one evil extreme, 
and a mad commercial contest (not yet provided with a single dis- 
tinctive name) isthe other. Either extreme is full of harm to any com- 
munity. As between the railway anarchy which has worked so much 


MOonoOpoary 


commercial injury for many years and the risks ot 
through combination, such students of the subject as Adams and 


Nation. 





res 


Fink unhesitatingly prefer the latter; and they are undoubtedly 
right. If no better way can be found, we should we 
j t t 


tion as at least pronusing a mitigation of some of the worst of o 


leome combina 


evils. 

To persons familiar with railway histery there is something 
monstrous in the daily effeets of secrecy \ typical instane 
will better Plustrate this than pages of description. The chief 
commercial officer of a railway, whatever his title, soon learns 


that his leading duty is to watch and outwit unscrupulous con 
Perhaps a million 
from Chicago to New York \ convention of 


adjourned) has resolved upon new rates, which are to be * firm 


petitors. bushels of wheat are to be moved 


bv all of their routes: but shipping is slack, empty « \ 
accumulating in the Chicago yards, and the shipper is wiser in h 
generation than railway officials. He calls on the agent of one of 


the roads, announces the magnitude of his proposed shipmen 
at the new rate and returns it with a gentle sneer, Which is weighty 


with unexpressed pity for the innocent faith of his listener. ** Yo 


road is my choice, Billy, and on an even keel you shall always ve 
my trade; but the fact is Lean do better. Don't ask any questo 

[ can’t answer them. It’s not my interest to give away my tri 
‘Billy’ is disturbed. He is not sure whether the shipper is lying 
or really has been offered a ‘cut’; but he is quite sure that * To 
who solicits for the Fort Wayne, or * Joe,” who is agent for the Bh 
Line, will *‘ scoop this big lot” if he does not. At a critical moment 
like this, “ Billy” sees with wonderful clearness how taulty 
organization of his company, which leaves him stranded, as vert 
for lack of power to act instantly and on his own judgme l 
What weight bave such considerations as conventio ivreement 
policies, or even net earnings, on * Billy’s” mind at such a erisis 
None whatever. He even forgets that his road has just emerged 


from a six months’ desperate struggle, stripped of much protit: and 


staggering toward bankruptcy. [t is nothing to him that his | 


dent has, through tribulation and unsavory concessions, help 


frame, as a peace treaty among the recent foes, this agre ent 
on which the ink of the signatures is not yet dry. He only feels 
the imminence of that danger which, as soliciting agent, it is his 
specific function to avert. He begs the shipper for an hour's grace 
and telegraphs his general manager (one of the signers of the 


agreement) that Jones has two thousand ear-loads to ship, and 
has been offered a * cut,” but will not say how much or by whom. 


He testifies earnestly to the veracity of Jones, though he has fre 
quently known him to lie to gain a 


trifle. 


t} tit 
i 


The manager has no trust in the sanctity 


nee and his own prac 


of the agreement or the 


vood faith of its signers. Previous experi 


have destroved all such faith. Two thousand cars are a huge lot 


tor dull times. The coveted authority is presently given, with 
strenuous injunctions to guard against the matter * getting ou 
‘ Billy ” pledges the shipper to a willing privacy, grants the **« 


and, with a deftness only gained by long practice, arranges all the 


details of its payment, so that if suspicion and accusations arise, the 
charge ean be denied with literal truth. The regular pub te 
will be collected, and all the treight records will aceord with the 
agreement ; but perhaps twenty per centum of the weight in each 


ear will be omitted from the manifest, or tive cents per hundred will 


be allowed as back charges, or paid tor some ost sible service never 


rendered ; or possibly payment may be defet the rival rail 
shall rges, 
indignant plea of not guilty, dropped them 
ware that the denial is only Pick- 


with 


Wiavs have made their charge receiving an 


of proof. But 
the cheated roads are too clearly a 
and take the 

Within a fortnight 
tained with so much difficulty, is as useless as a last year’s aimanae 


wickian, earliest chance to * get even” their 


from its execution the agreement, ob 


neighbor. 
The result of one such act, at the instance of a local agent, zealous, 
according to his light, for the interest of his company, has frequently 
without pro- 
Enforced publicity 


cost the railways affected round million of dollars 
ducing any otisetiing good to the community. 
in tariffs would go far towards making such calamitous actions im- 


practicable. 
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| iT Kf i} ( ich ere tances the « itive 
(| ‘ ( I chirect tel reholder Sao] 
Un le they have power they lack knowledge 
H ‘ ( eh ( { ] { ( I pred 
lly 1 e tl of acti e seldo ubmitted 
direet l ( chief con 
Chil off I ( Amer ! Ke in 
nonth a aithere eoob ire One o three nelreadl thousand doll 
between the actual earnings and the earnings as they would have 
been at the rate owedly charged cl do this thout the 
knowledge of anv one but the chief accounting officer, to whom his 
wder is commonly law. In the main it is probable that secret con 
cessions are honestly made, and solely with a view to the best in- 
terests of the railway It mav also be fairly granted that so long 
as any carrier retains the power to and does give them, it will be 
frequently essential that rival carriers should meet such action by 


But the uneontrolled Inake. Concessions is a 


fearful possession, even when resting In honest and capable 


imitation power to 
hands, 
and full of dangerous temptations to anv venal o1 weak- principled 
to let his real 


such an offices 


thousand 


eustodian. If a shipper can indues 
thirty 
charged for but twenty thousand, he ean afford to share his illicit 
official. If 


his 


ear-load of lumber be pounds, and the weight 


such perquisites 
Should his 


gains with the obliging trade is heavy, 


to the latter would soon exceed moderate salary. 
conscience balk at a direct division of the spoils, some speculation 
in lumber is easily devised, the fortunate issue of which the prudent 
shipper takes good care shall be well assured to his thrifty patron. 

To the shareholders in railways full publicity is the only basis 
for sure protection against such designed or blundering spoliation. 
To directors who conscientiously haggle over a few dollars uselessly 
spent on the equipment of an office, and who honestly strive to 
guard faithfully the interests entrusted to them, publicity is the 
only potential check to these vast flows from the bunghole which 
they helplessly and, in the main, ignorantly permit. 
nity, who feel the oppression of favoritism and discrimination, abso- 


To the commu 
lute publicity is essential, in order that from a knowledge of what 
discriminations are actually made a reasonable judgment may be 
formed of what can safely be permitted. If the bill now pending 
should result in a law which, through effective provisions and pen- 
alties, ensured the destruction of every form of secrecy in relation 
to railway compensation for every kind of service, it would confer 
benefits upon the country far beyond the power of any one now to 
estimate. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY’S EXHIBITION, 
Paris, January 10, 1879. 
le ERE is something very natural in our tendency to hide our treasures ; 
it requires an effort to bring them to the light. During the last great 
Exposition of 1878 the National Library—the largest library in the world 
with the exception of the British Museum—made this effort. For weeks, 
I might say months, when I was on my way to the reserved Manuscripts 
Department, I saw workmen in the g 
called that leads to t 


many thousands of undisturbed manuscripts. 


reat and magnificent gallery still 
after Mazarin, he secluded corners where lie so 
I asked them what they 
were doing ; they told me that the Library was preparing its Exhibition. 
Day after day I saw the work done ; it was hardly achieved before the 
Exposition was close to its end, and as there was no advertising in the 
newspapers nor any mention of the Exhibition in the press, I suppose 
very few foreigners had the opportunity of seeing what may be called the 
gems of our finest library. Fortunately the Exhibition of the Rue Riche- 
lieu will survive its object ; it has produced such an effect on the chosen 
public of the bibliophiles that it will become permanent ; and I have no 
doubt that it will soon be as well known as the Musée de Cluny or the 
Galerie d’Apollon at the Louvre. Every lover of books, of manuscripts, 
of fine bindings, will make a pilgrimage to the place which has been so 
admirably arranged by M. Delisle, the eminent Director of our National 
Library. 
I think that this Exhibition will be of great utility to many countries. 
Take America, for instance : I doubt if there is a country in the world 


where the pleasures of literature are more universally valued than in the 


N ation. 
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United States, 
hooks. | 


which ¢ 


and where money would be more cheerfully spent for fins 
and America 


omparison with the finest books made 


have before me some books edited printed in 


in Europe, for 


aun suppor 


the quality of the paper, the character of the types, and some of them for 


the beauty of the illustrations. But it always seemed to me_ that 
the Americans, who have studied the art of printing so well. have 
not concerned themselves enough with the art of binding. I have 
received from America some beautiful books which were very badly 


almost eut instead of remaining as 


the 


margins were 


backs 


commonplace and wholesale 


bound. The away, 


large as possible ; th and sides were covered with the most 


sort of flevrons, Twill not and cannot her 


enter ‘nto a study of the technical art of binding. IT have often followed 


all its processes in the rooms of Trautz, of Thibaron, who are now ou: 


best binders. I can only say that binding is a most difficult art, an 


that a I do not thinl 


that 


good binding is worthy to be called a work of art 
there is in every book 
This 
man, who could make any amount of money by merely putting his name 


on books, is so conscientious that he only turns out every year about twe 


Trautz ever made the same binding twice: 


oming out of his hands something personal, something original. 


hundred volumes ; he has only three workmen or workwomen ; he does 


all the drawing of ornaments and gilding himself. For those who have 
not seen such men as Trautz or Thibaron (the pupil of Trautz) at work, 
it is almost impossible to imagine how much pains must be taken for one 
But let 


before the wonderful books of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 


volume. them go to our Exhibition in the Rue Richelieu, and 
centuries. which have been fortunately preserved by our kings or by our 
great bibliophiles, they will see how a fine book, well bound, can becom« 
a sort of monument of the past—how it can be made to express its char- 
acter, its tendencies, its ideal. 

The bindings of the sixteenth century are in perfect harmony with the 
art of the Renaissance, with the originality and the splendor of the court 
of the Valois. 
pomp, the majesty, the solidity of the art of the ‘* grand roi”; they are 
they belong truly to the time of Bossuet, of 


The bindings of the seventeenth century have all the 


serious, as well as rich: 
Corneille, of Pascal 


You can put aside in the seventeenth century the books of the Jan- 


You can even make categories in the same time. 
senists ; they constitute a class which has kept to this time the name 
of *‘les Messieurs de Port-Royal.” as they used to be called. When I 
say to my binder, ** You will give to this book a Jansenist binding,” he 
knows at once what I mean -a severe binding, without any glittering of 
gold, without any ornament ; a mere piece of very good and _ solid 
morocco, We see in the transformation of the art of binding from the 
seventeenth to the eighteenth century the exact counterpart of the trans 
formation which took place in the furniture, in the decoration of apart- 
ments, in the dress : severity gives way to grace ; we enter into what the 
a binding is a sort of jewel, adorned with 
the most lavish amount of gold, and with mosaics of many colors, made 
This eminently French art of painting was 
lost in the Revolution, with so many other things, like the art of engrav- 


French eall the rococo stvle : 


out of various moroccos, 
ing, which had been carried to perfection at the time of Moreau le jeune, 
of Risen, of Gravelot, of Cochin. I doubt if you could find anything 
more ugly than the books bound for Napoleon L, for Louis XVIII., for 
Louis Philippe. The revival of the art has only taken place within 
twenty years, and it is partly due to the few bibliophiles who kept the 
tradition of the old times, and partly to our binder Trautz, a German by 
birth, but who had learned early to appreciate the character of the 
French bindings. Now we have in Paris quite a school of men who have 
been walking in the footsteps of Trautz; very able men, and very ad- 
mirable workmen, but alas! they have not yet created what may be 
called a style. They mereiy attempt to reproduce and to combine the 
features of the old styles of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
this 


curious capacity for imitation, for adaptation and combination, they 


centuries. But even in this sterility of invention, as well as in 
prove again that all the forms of art, the humblest as well as the high- 
est, are mere translations of the general thoughts of humanity. The 
architecture of our new houses and palaces has no style ; why should 
our modest bookbinders be more inventive than our architects ? 

I have been, perhaps, led away too far from the Exhibition in the Rue 
Richelieu. In the first room, which precedes the great Mazarin Gallery, 
are to be seen the choicest specimens of binding which the National 
Library possesses. Quite by themselves are shown the bindings of Gro- 
Jean Grolier was Treasurer of France ; he was born in Lyons in 
Most of his books wear the 
and it was not a vain 


lier. 
1479, and died in Paris in October, 1565. 
amiable designation, ‘‘Grolieri et amicorum ”: 














eet Oe ay 





1, as Grolier had ge llv seve pies of eh bool] , f ¢] 
e lent them to his friends to read It has ! ver 
vi two books bound alike ; they a i . \ 
enutiful designs of great simplicity and nobility, m ! ) 
vention, for curious combinations of lines and forms, than ! 
plendor of gold and of color. M. Leroux de Liney has written on Gro- 
. volume full of erudition, in which you may find the most « 
of the volumes of his librarv which have been tr: 1 thus far. ] 
have seen, howeve in the Exhib 1. of Art whieh t k place 1) 
Trocad¢éro a few volumes of Grolier’s which are not on M, Leroux 
Liney’s list. Grolier often had also on his books the 1 ‘ Portio 
ea Domine sit in terra viventium,” taken from the Psalms of David 


Psalm exli.) The National Library exhibits as many as fifty-two Gro- 


iers, and it has a good many more. 


lo the same period and somewhat to the same style are to be ascribed 
the books of the famous Constable of Montmorency. These book 


exceedingly rare. It is curious to find among the great bibliophiles the 


ide and hard Constable, of whom people used to say : ** Dieu nous garde 
des patendtres de Monsieur le Conn¢table,” as he used to mutter a pater- 
noster between his teeth each time he ordered a man to be hung. The 
great motto of the Montmorency was ‘* Aplandés” (without varying) ; his 
arms bear the famous alérions, and his bindings always bear the great 


sword of the Constable of France. Montmorency was the owner of the 


‘ 


Chateau of Ecouen, now the property of the state, and of Chantilly, 
which fell into the hands of the Condé family after the execution of thi 
Our library is rich in books of 
and the 
You will understand 


last Montmoreney under Louis XIII. 
Maioli. These books often bear ** Thome Maioli et amicorum ” 
motto **Inimici mei mea michi non me michi.” 

at once that m7chi stands for mihi, Sometimes this singularly obscur 
motto is replaced by ‘ Ingratis servire nefas.” which is too easily under- 


stood. The bibliophiles have a great regard for the books of Mare Laurin, 


who was Lord of Watervliet ; his motto was ‘* Virtus in arduo.” 

After these great names, which are, so to speak, the holy names of the 
worshippers of books, comes our great Jaceues Auguste de Thou, who 
was so fortunate as to have his books bound by the great artist Nicholas 
Eve. The history of the Eve family has yet to be written ; as many as 
three of them are known with certainty—Nicholas the first, Clovis. and 
They all were binders to the king : the first Nicho- 
Henri Il., for Henri H1.: he fol 


curious fancies of his sovereign, who always ordered the marks of the cru- 


Nicholas the second. 


las worked for the sons of lowed the 


cifixion to be put on his books—death’s heads, the sponge, the lance of 


Calvary, the cross, with the motto ‘*Spes mea Deus”: no emblems of 
royalty, no crown, and often no flewrs de lis. Nicholas Eve worked also 
for the famous Margaret of Valois, the daughter of Henri Ul. and the 
Henri IV. 


She had adopted, natural 


(daisy) as her flower, and in the admirable bindings of Eve you will se 


first wife of lv, the arquerite 
the marguerite in every stage of development, together with all sorts of 
emblematic letters or figures—the sun, with its rays imitating the petals 
of the marguerite, the snail (I could never understand the sense of this 
emblem), ete. The modest binder for Henri II]. and Margaret neve: 
meanest binder do 


now, but they have on them the mark of a real genius The Na 


signed any of these books with his name, as the 


tional Library is naturally very rich in books of our kings. Their 
beauty is really incredible ; nothing can equal the fine books of Francis I., 
with their emblematic salamander, the bindings in mosaics of Henri IT, 
and of Diane de Poitiers. These volumes can be plac: 
est works of art of the Renaissance ; they excel by far anything of th 
kind that was ever made in Italy. It is quite true that the impuls 
came from Italy, from Venice chiefly, through Lyons; but our artists 
gave to the new art a perfection which could not be surpassed. s tl 


printing of Lyons and Paris soon surpassed 


in excellence the printing of 
lialy, the decoration of our books soon threw in the shade what was 
achieved in Venice or in Rome. 

After you have examined all the royal books from the time of Lou 
XII. to the time of Marie Antoinette, you enter the great Mazarin Gal- 
lery, which is full of the most valuable works, of xylographic impressions, 
of the first books printed by Gutenberg and Fust, 
by Fust and Schéffer, of the curious books printed first at Strasbourg, of 
the first books printed in Italy, in Spain, in Bohemia, in Holland, in 
England, in Switzerland, in Denmark. Of course, tl rly imprints of 
Paris are well represented, as well as the « bool 
cities of France. In the same gallerv are to be found the choicest illu 
nated manuscripts of the library ; but these are so important that they 
would require a special description. 
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the last four years, during whi 


foree, and will be hereafter. Ii \ 
of the county and township ilx 


wiped out. But this it cannot do. I 


some. It will do no good to punisi I 
priation made by Congress for ; is 
Doing so will only weaken the hand { \ 


the city perform its promises to pry. 
i i 


it shall preserve its honor by paying its | if 

propriation for the reason you suggest, defa t} \ 
ship in payment of bonds, would be felt o1 

do good—at least would be merited. But t \ 

city very much the most, and may! rive 1 ! 

parts of the county outside the city in t { } 


county and township bonds, 


The eredit of the city Is g od Its 


last four vears, have sold well. Cay 
that county and township are both * shar defa ' ve | 
glad to get them. One fact on which invest vis that t 
city charter, among other wise things, prov 
‘*Neither the Common Couneil nor ficer of t] t\ 
authority to make anv ontract l ( \ 
or imposing upon said city al i \ \ ! 
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| pecuniary liability of said cit nder s 
of anv such act : said contract or action t I ly 
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of the ‘ W s é nd Tet rl v 
irgu ! Ip nes, to t n i it, sho | ) 
)ppese the giv racts | re- teamboa d |- 
oad 1 spat ettled States and Territori 
Divesti t { t ul v, and other sophist: 
ve mi ( p nciple that, if we would 
ompet et n yor le itv, We must fu Ss! 
equal facilities with other t ! so catering for this trad 
and it ! me tl ‘ got to have both reduction of 
enorme imp l | rit I Sin ir ta Li I li S ¢ 
American steamers for qui mimunication ; and, to my mind, the lat- 
ter is decidedly the more important of the two requisites 
I ree tly had a practic stration of the important bearing which 
transport n has u 1 bv <S iW il grocers were « mpeting 
for the tr rtein vil burb, the people of which had for 
long ‘ out ion from eith rocer, pureh d their sup- 
plies at whic! r store the ind taken them home the best w 
they could. One of tl col dthe idea of putting on a wagon 
with driver t t lers and deliver g i As a natu 
consegq } on rbed irge part of th le of e subu 
ind his competitor found mself obliged to do the same thing in 
order to n his portion of the trade. There is a strong analogy be- 
tween this case and the present situation of the United States in 1 ird 
to South American and other foreign market England, Frat Spain 
Italy, I id, and ier countries of minor commercial import 
have all been sending out their steam messengers to the four quarters of 
the glol ) t orders and deliver goods, while we in the United 
State e been attributing the paucity of our foreign orders p1 ipally 
to one cause, and, in my n, not the chief on 
The il lit with W ch we ey publ Cc land and the sul sidi oO 
railroad enter} es oc ned a reaction in the purl mind which was 
intensified by the revelation the corrupt practices of the Crédit Mobi 
i d also of the P e M Steamship Company, under the Stock- 
well management, unt ‘Ant bsidy !” became a p ‘al 
va Vv al has b | 1 re-echoed in the cor 
pa he ve rreat it ir export trad \ fraudulent 
in I inv ‘ 1 ve | is Aa S¥Ystem s all bad 
" i 1 io nt t t here uuld be no sav- 
If ther ive | " n grantu subsidies, as thy 
cle heer ruil r i] in the future; if ! 
in ! ! uy } tected, let 1 reduc the at s, 
{ t r } ther ise ft pposite extrem , whic 
wi i t | B. Tavs 
SHALL WE HAVE A SECRET BALLOT ? 
) i ' N \ 
S | ipa n in Boston, and to a fat 
( rubernatorial election in M huset 
t was d oyed by the prov n of 
| tice } heen com! nin M chu- 
{ uy har ver t ich an extent as during the 
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u! zealous committee-men of both sides sitting at the polls, with copies 


f registration lists, checking off each voter’s name as he voted with a 
red or black check, according as he voted a Republican or Opposition 
tick { committee-men being able to tell with certainty which way 


each man voted from the label, portrait, or color which distinguished his 
ticket. Inthe manufacturing districts it is reported that mill-owners 
had clerks stationed at the polls to keep tally of the way the employs 
voted, in the same way, and informed the employés that the tenure of 


their employment would depend on the way they voted as shown by the 


\ few individuals were thus able to control the vote of a large popu- 
lation. To prevent the possibility of mistake, many Republican and 
r committees printed a certificate on the back of the ticket, of which 


‘CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 5, 1878. 
This is the only genuine Republican ticket. 
**Leanper M. Hannum, 
‘Chairman Republican City Committee. 


It was impossible to fold a bright yellow ticket with a red border, after 
the fashion of wall-paper, and a heliotype portrait of the ‘* Favorite 
Son” surmounting the whole, and such a certificate spread at large on 
the back in the lithographed handwriting of the committee-man, in such 
a way as to make it a secret ballot. There was no escape for the employé 
but to write his ticket, and writing it was confession 

While the Senate Committee are investigating the *‘ outrages” at the 
South, would it not be well also to investigate the threats” and “ in- 


timidations ” 


by which ‘a few individuals controlled the vote of a large 
population” ? While the * tissue-paper ballots” of South Carolina and 
the **fan-tail tickets” of the West are calling public attention to the 
orm of the ballot and needed changes therein, would it not be well to 


consider the question, Suall 


we have a secret ballot 


As bearing on this question, I cite the existing laws of Massachusetts 
and California on the form of the ballot. 
Che first Massachusetts provision now in force is found in the Revised 
1Q- 


Statutes of Mass., Supplem ‘nt of 1854, Laws of 1851, chapter 2° en- 


itled ** An Aet for the better security of the ballot”: 


‘Sec. 1 All votes . Shall clearly indicate, in writing or 
rit he office for which each person voted for is designed, and shall be 
print, the oil lor which each person votec or 1s Gesigned, an lu € 
leposited in the ballot-box in one sealed envelope, furnished as herein- 
after provided, and no vote deposited in any other manner shall be 
counted.” 


Then follow provisions for the keeping and distribution of the envelopes 
by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

This, we believe, has never been expressly repealed, but it was vir- 
tually repealed by chapter 7 of the General Statutes of Massachusctts, 


which chapter is entitled, **Of the manner of conducting elections and 


“Spe. 4, The Secretary of the Commonwealth shall provide and keep 
constantly mm his office a sufficient number of self-sealing envelopes to 
supply all the voters in the Commonwealth, and shall furnish the same to 
the clerks of the several towns when applied for. Such envelopes shall 
be of uniform size and color and bear the arms of the Commonwealth, 
and no other envelopes shall be used at the polls.” 


Then follow provisions for distribution of the envelopes : 

‘Sec.12. No vote shall be received by the presiding officers at any 
election provided for in this chapter unless presented for deposit in the 
hallot-box by the voter in person in a sealed envelope, or open and un- 
folded, and so that such officers can know but one ballet is presented.’ 

The Act of 1874, chapter 376, which amended some sections of chap- 
ter 7 of the General Statutes, left the above sections in full force, and 
there has been no legislation touching the question since. Practically, 
the enve lope sare unused and the ballots are folded : the opinion of the 
officers of election that ** but one ballot is presented ” being considered a 
satisfaction of the statute. 

The California law presents a strong contrast. It is foundin the ‘* Po- 
litical Code of the State of California,” at chapter 8, entitled ‘‘ Election 
rickets and Ballots,” to wit: 

1185. A ticket is a paper upon which is writtea or printed the names 
of the persons for whom the elector intends to vote, with a designation of 
the office to which each person so named is intended by him to be chosen. 

1186. A ballot is a ticket foided in sucha manner that nothing writ- 
ten or printed thereon can be seen.” 

[The authority cited by the.annotators of the code for this definition 
is Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon,’ title ‘* Ballot.”] 
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olor, weight, 


1 
hand a sufficient quantity of paper uniform in color, weight, texture, and 
} 
i 


uppearance, without marks of any kind thereon, to supply the 
for paper for tickets.” 


aemane 


After provisions for the disposal of this paper comes Article 1191: 
‘* No ticket must be used at any election, or 
ection, unless— 
‘*1. It is written or printed on paper furnished by the Se¢ 
State, or upon paper in every respect precisely like such paper ; 
2, It is four inches in width and twelve inches in length, or w 
me-eighth of an inch of such size ; 
o. If printed, the names of the persons voted for and the office 
lesignated are printed in biack ink and in long-primer capitals—th« 
name of the oflice in small capitals, and of the person in larg 


circulated on the day o 


ind both without spaces, except between the different words o 
ach line : 
‘*4, If printed, the same margin is left above the 
below it, and the side margin 
“5. If printed, the lines are straight and the matter single-le 
‘*6 If written, the matter so written that no 
when the paper is folded ; and, 
7, It is free from every mark, 
would enable any person to distir 
fromany other legal ticket or ballot.” 


printed matter as 


are equal in size 
sign ther 


character, or device, or thing 


hit by the back, or when fe 





Then follow provisions that no folding or unfolding, giving or receiv- 
tickets or ballots 


intended to be 


that 


ing, exhibition, or request to see any 


mitted within a hundred feet of no de- 
} 


voted, shall be pel the polls ; 


mark, shall be placed on the in- 


l by 


vice of any kind, or any distinguis 
side or outside of any ballot or ticket us 


and then : 


any person or Class of 


sons : 


“1198. Every ticket, when used as a ballot, must. be folded crosswise, 
four times from the centre, so as to make the ballot three-fourths of one 
inch in size, and must be 
1199. No ticket must be 
tents when used as a ballot.” 


pressed flat. 
folded in a | 


manner to indieate its con- 


These are the principal provisions of the Code which relate to th 
secrecy of the ballot. The law savors of excessive legislation, 


question is, Shall the State enforce secrecy of the ballot by preseribin 
minutely all conditions necessary to that end ? 

as California. 
cited if there 


Other States have similar provisions, but none go so far 
The election law of the Dominion of Canada might well be 
were room. 
similar 


Under the law in Massachusetts, and many States which have 


+h candidate can be accurately known 


l red 


i lal ( 
Version 


laws, the number of votes for ea 


hour of election day—the very condition which Twes 

iter is liable to su! 

at shall be the 
M. S. 


at any 


so hard to bring about—and the right of the v: 


by outside pressure, ‘‘ intimidation,” and * outrage.” 


remedy ? 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Mass., Dec. 26, 1878 


[We agree with our correspondent in thinking that the form and 


The 


» ry! ig? ’ vr ] 
Republicans started 


color of the ballot are matters of growing importance. eTeat 
“ onion-skin” frauds at the South, which the 
in Florida in 1876, and the chief perpetrator of which now holds, o1 
ery lately held, a Government office in Washington, are signs of the 
times which need attention. ‘ M.S.” forwards us the Republican 
ticket used at the last election in Massachusetts. 
by six, and has a flaming pink border which throws out branches 


tictwal ; tha 
It is twelve inehes 


wards the centre of the back, and has a Republican endorsem 
letters half an inch in height.—Ep. NATton.] 


Notes. 


| ITTLE, BROWN & CO. have just published a third edition of Presi- 
4 3 


the edition of 


dent Brown’s ‘ Life of Rufus Choate,’ 
out of print. <A fresh obituary notice (of Rufus Choate’s older brother 
David) and several new notes increase the matter and the value of tl 
work, a large part of whose public favor is doubtless tr he | 
profession.-—Mr. Sidney S. Rider’s ‘‘ Rhode Island Historical Tracts” 
have grown to No. 6, commemorative of the battle of R! 
99 
29, 


the oration of the day, the contemporary English, 


1778, of which the centenary was celebrated last year. In addition to 
i ssian arncl At ican 


accounts of the battle are given, together with a genera ler of Gen 
Sullivan, on the day after the battle, vindicating the good conduct of the 
colored regiment whose enlistment, with Washington's approval, from 


"he Nation. 


“©1187. Every ticket must be of paper uniform in size, ¢ 
texture, and appearance. 
‘©1188. The Secretary of State must provide and keep constantly on 





slaves thereby made freemen, is one of the most interesting events 


The * Hand-book 


campaign 


(Cambridge, Mass.) groups under fanciful chapter-headings a good d 
of information about the city, and is plentifu y illustrated in vartous 
ways and with various degrees of artistic excellence. The commer 
character of the undertaking is too little ec sled. j Ame? 
Book Exchange. in this city, has begun the publicat " ip foreig 
eclectic monthly Library Maya , of better shay t n print 

has, we know not by what right or arrang nt. begun the ‘republica 
tion of ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ in eight volum 


of the same form and quality as the 
America : and In Memor 


im Samuel 


James D. Read (New York : Derby Bros.), 1s a bulky ion of what 
seem to be cuttings from prospectuses and reports of ipl ‘ 
nies, from newspapers and other publicatio | " 

no important original contributions t i r ! 





the subjects to which it relates, 
latest Bulletins of Dr. Hlayden s Geolo al Survey (Nos, 2, 3, 4, ve \ 
are Mr. J. \. Aller 


distribution of animals, 


i's discussion of Wallace ‘ i \ 1 t! wrap) t 


is the White-Nicholson Invert 
Palwontology*; and of wide int st the hist \ { 


photographs of North American Indians, by W. HL. da pl 


of the Survey. This authentic ethnolo Heetion ** embraces ov 
thousand negatives, representing no less than twenty-tiy 

B. Westermann & Co. send us Part 20 of Spr sul ti 
Atlas,’ containing maps of Europe at the time of the T 1 Crus 
1190; of the Slav realms, 1528-1480, and 1480 to 1689, t 
Peter the Great : and of Hungary in its ecclesias tL divisions from tl 
ginning f the fourteenth century to he Reformation \ ythe 


rous side-maps are plans of the cities of Novgorod and Moscow. The s 


house have received the prospectus of the new edition of Stieler’s * Ha 
Atlas,’ only three years having elapsed since the last edition was finished 
The marked deficiencies of the Central and South Am in maps ¥ 
now be repaired by ten wholly new sand Stanley > made nm 

anew map of Central Africa. The tirst part willl February 
id th will be 52 in all, embracing 95 maps, at 65 nts eh. At 
important supplement, a map of ¢ Mediter in in eight sheets, b 
gun by Dr. Petermann and completed by Dr. Berghaus, is offered at half 


subscribers to the main atlas, An n literature 1 


price to Cely 
rrowing attention in France, especially in tl }? sD Y 
in the pages of which Mr. Aldrich’s ** Reine de S has | 1 f d 
by Mr. Henry James, jr.’s **Quatre Rencontres,” whi will be re 
nized as the recent contribution to S mers Magazine called ** Four 
Meetings.” It is a little surprising that Mr. James’s more import 
studies of American charact as affected by European environment, 
tably ** Madame de Mauves™ and thi Am have not vet beer 
ransferred at length into Freneh. Among the French Christmas bool 
ippeared * Les Bébes d’Heléne te de J. Habl ‘ nd ist i 
by Bertall Provost Stillé, of the University of Pennsyiv 
nounces that he will admit n personal 1 for tr y 
Centurv. Th publi ation t] Vavaci ; Lif ; j 
/ s has passed i rt hands of Wi 1 | Lely hay 
ing been heretofore published eS \ ng ve can 
tte ipprecia Liv \ s ft } yn)? } ( letter 
This useful periodic s now in its \ 
-An important ant You: is vt Ci ti Musical 
Fest \ss ion W Mi l the musical di- 
They offer a prize fal isand dolla “for the most merito- 
is work, for chorus and orchesira,” to be performed at the Fourth 
Festival, in May, ISS0 Phe « } n tor t! ‘is to be open only to 
native-born citizens of the U1 1 States,” and the work offered ‘‘ must 
not occupy more than sixty minutes” in the performance. Other con 
l sare that **the fu » score” must be placed in the 
hands of the president t lges in Cincinnati on or before 
October 1, IS79, and that t eal me of the composer shall be sent in 
1 sealed envelope designat vt title affixed to the work. ‘The 
cessful hor will re : pyright, while the association pays the 
eost of publication, retaining some privileges. The only ene of the five 
ulges al 1i¥ nan is M thomas, the pre sident. 


magazine are well met in the February 





‘he 


I] Mr. Jar C. Beard Treasures of the Deep,” discoursing 
f hi ‘ Is, t nautilus, sponge-fishing, turtle-catching, and 
t u | i nd beautifully illustrated ; Mr. Benjamin’s 
nliferary, yet hardly to | called dull, ** Rambles in the South 
of France”: Commander Meade’s pregnant sketch of the life of th 
Admiral Hiram Paulding M Gi ns’ imbling but fresh 

( vations o1 French Far “—these, in one degree or another, will 
il epay ling nd ili not be overlooked either \i Mather’s 
Win Spor in Canad t ches th ibject somewhat too lightly, 
whether one’s expectations are based on the title or the excellent wood- 
cuts. By far the best traveller's tale in this number is Mr. Mauris’s * At 
the Mouth of the Amaz lucid and impressive account of the Isle of 
Maraiéo and of the city of Para; this, too, very prettily illustrated. Mr. 


Horace 
of the Ha 
whicl 
tute of 


Industrial 


Scudder’s ** Ed *(a misnomer for ** Education 


cation by Hand’ 


nd”) treats of some Boston notions about manual training 


deserve study and imitation The question is whether the Insti- 


Technology, with its laboratories and Russian workshops, and the 
School Association (outgrowth of a very original Whittling 
School), are making good the apprenticeship system which Franklin sup- 
posed would last for ever. Mr. Scudder thinks not, but that we may yet 
see our way clear to grafting mechanical instruction upon the common- 
school system, just as drawing and sewing have already been added to it. 
To many readers the this 

Mendelssohn's letters to Madam Moscheles here printed for the 
of the 
racter, but have rather a domestic than musical interest, except for a 


the long series of 
first 


eream of number will be 


time in Engiish. They are valuable as revelation writer’s cha- 
few judgments here and there, and an unpublished composition on 
The letters of full of 
the unmusical reputation of th **She [Madam Moscheles’s 


Heine’s ‘“*Im Kahn.” 1832-3 are allusions to 
serlinese. 
sister] looked at me angrily, and asked what was to be got in Berlin, and 
who took any interest in music there.” It is a pretty conceit of Mendels- 
sohn’s, when giving a pressing invitation to his correspondent, ** I wish I 
could enclose a starling that could say, Come.” The letters are abun- 
dantly annotated by Madam Moscheles 

— Seribner’s for February emphasizes, as it has done before, its ‘* lead- 


ing article ” with a portrait frontispiece. This time the subject is Emer- 
son, the artist Mr. Wyatt Eaton, interpreted by Cole’s admirable graver, 
and Mr. F. B. Sanborn says of the result that it ‘* well presents the aged 
poet, now passing into silence.” The picture perhaps reveals too strongly 
this transition, at least for those who knew Mr. Emerson in his prime, 
and who remember his features in all their strength and sharpness, and 
love to think of his face as the highest Yankee type of character. There 
The 


Ilaunts of Emerson,” of which no one is better qualified to speak inti- 
mately than Mr. Sanborn, 


are numerous other illustrations, all admurable, to Homes and 
What is noticeable in his point of view is the 
almost exclusive attention to the poetic side of Mr. Emerson’s genius, 
and in this Mr, Sanborn no doubt anticipates the judgment of posterity, 
unless that is to be affected by the publication of his literary remains. We 
are told that— 

**Searcely any of his numerous sermons have ever been published ; 
most of his speeches « n political and social occasions remain uncollected 
and unedited ; many verses exist only in manuscript, or have been with- 
drawn from publication ; and even of his lectures, from which he has 
printed freely for nearly forty vears, a great many still remain in manu- 
seript. 

We must pass briefly over the other illustrated articles. The second in- 
stalment of “The Tile Club at Play” has more literary style and rather 
more substance than its predecessor, chiefly owing to the Club’s having 
fallen in with a sweetheart of John Howard Payne. The praise given in 
the text to Mr. Quartley’s luminous sketch, ‘* A Catch of Menhaden,” 
464. Mr. Stedman’s paper on 
disappointed us, whose faith, by the way, in the 
ultimate realization of the art 
hav 


is well justified by the engraving on p. 
** Aérial Navigation ” 
is not inferior to hisown. He seems to 
set out on the principle that a problem well stated is half solved ; 
Whether we 


birds or fishes, the first desideratum is a motor ; that 


but in the end are we not just as wise as we were before ? 
imitate once in- 
vented, the rest offers no insuperable difficulties. Mr. Russell Sturgis’s 
paper on John Leech is, for obvious reasons, second in point of interest, 
as of time, to his other on Cruikshank. 


as well Worth quoting is the 


following remark : 


‘*Tt is not customary to consider Leech as an unfortunate man, an 
artist who never had a chance ; but an essay could be written treating of 
his art from that point of view, as showing talents never rightly em- 
ployed, rare gifts unsuspected by his contemporaries, and a tragic force 
which he hardly suspected himself.” 


Mmation. 
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The fac-similes are chosen with the discrimination of a connoisseur, and 


xamples of Leech’s essays in etching and lithography, as well 


as of his desigus for the block. 


The noticeable articles in L pptneoll’s are Mr. Edward King’s first 
paper on ** Hungarian Types and Austrian Pictures,” Mr. John R. Tait’s 
‘A Hungarian Artist.” Felix I. Oswald’s ‘*A Gate to the Nether World,” 


ind Maria P. Woodbridge’s ** The 
One 


Davs of the Blennerhassetts.” 


Mr. King’s Hungarian types is the painter Munkidecsy, 


Latter 
and his ad- 
miration for the noble head of this artist will be confirmed for most read- 
ers by the portrait which subsequently introduces Mr, Tait’s sketch of the 
Mr. Tait’s studio ad- 


joined Munkiaesy’s at Diisseldorf some ten years ago, and the intimacy 


romantic career of the same interesting personage 
which thus sprang up has enabled the American to give us a very near 
view of an original and charming character. The article is agreeably 
written and effectively illustrated. Personal knowledge and the literary 
sense also distinguish Mr, Oswald’s account of the origin of the Mexican 
voleano, Monte Jorullo, and its mischief-making for more than a cen- 
tury. There is strong probability that many years will not elapse before 
the Mexican capital will be connected with the railroad system of the 
that 


for themselves the wonders of ‘* the greatest 


United States, and whenever occurs there 
test 


natural curiosity of the American continent south of Niagara Falls ”— 


event will certainly be 


tourists resolved to 
the sixteen-miles-long voleanie ditch, namely, called the berranca, of 
which a good idea is given in one of the cuts. The latter days of the 
Blennerhassetts were full of wretchedness caused by poverty and the 
degrading and even dishonorable shifts of the father to obtain a living, 
The only bright 
spots in the gloomy picture here drawn are the constant affection of Mrs. 


and by the drunkenness and imbecility of the sons. 


Blennerhassett for her unworthy and unfortunate offspring, and the 
fast friendship of the Emmets, whose acts of charity to this stricken 
family would alone have merited the conspicuous monument in St. Paul’s 
churehyard. In the ‘* Monthly Gossip,” admirers of Turgeneff will find 
something to arrest their attention in connection with the genius and 
personality of the poet Pushkin. 


—In 1749 some amateurs acted Otway’s ‘‘ Orphan” at the Coffee- 
House in State Street, Boston. This, the first public attempt to introduce 
the drama into Puritan New England, was received with horror and dis- 
may. A stringent law was passed in the next General Court by which all 
theatrical performances were prohibited, the owner of a building in which 
such performances should take place being liable to a fine of £20 ** for 
each and every day or time,” and the actors and spectators to a fine of £5 
each. This law was snecessful in preventing all public acting for many 
years, though private theatricals were not uncommon. In 1792 a 
Exhibition Room” was opened with a variety performance, consisiing 


‘“* New 
chiefly at first of rope-dancing and gymnastic exercises. This probably 
proved an insufficient attraction, for on a later play-bill we find announced 
“A moral lecture in five parts, in which the dreadful effects of conspiracy 
Under this guise the unsuspecting citizens were 
Other plays, as ‘* Romeo and 


will be exemplified.” 
lured to see Otway’s ** Venice Preserved.” 
Juliet.” and ‘* Hamlet,” were also given us ‘‘ moral lectures,” or ‘* mora] 
dialogues.” It was too flagrant an evasion of the law, however, and the 
‘‘ Exhibition Room ” was closed in Dec., 1792, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent opposition of the playgoers. There was evidently now such a strong 
public sentiment in favor of the drama that no attempt was made on the 
part of the authorities to prevent the building of the ‘‘ New Theatre,” on 
Federal Street. This was opened on Feb. 3, 1794, with a recital of a dedi- 
eatory ode by Robert Treat Paine, jr., and the performance of Brooke's 
tragedy, ‘Gustavus Vasi,” and O’Keefe’s farce, *‘ Modern Antiques.” 
Thus at length the drama obtained a permanent foothold in Boston. A 
new interest has been given to this event from the recent discovery that 
a number of the plays performed during this first dramatic season were 
published at the same time by David and John West 
“Hamlet,” ** Twelfth Night,” ‘* The Revenge,” *‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” ‘‘ Na- 
tural Son,” ‘* West Indian,” ** Foundling,” ‘‘ Busybody,” and ‘** Provoked 
Husband.” An additional value is lent to this discovery from the fact 
that the hitherto earliest recorded publication of Shakspere in this coun- 


These were: 


try is the edition of his works in Philadelphia, in 1795-6. It is, of 
course, possible that there will be brought to light earlier editions, but a 
present the * Twelfth Night” and ‘ Hamlet,” published in Boston in 
1794, are the earliest known American editions of any of Shakspere’s 


= 


plays. 


—The Bishop of Gloucester’s hopes of advancing the gospel in India 


by occupying the Afghan passes and acquiring a “‘ scientific frontier” 
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seem more bizarre than ever to those who apprehend the small effect al- 
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ready produced on the Hindu mind by missionaries and colleges \ 


s undertaken to 
Writing of th 
of Madras, with a population of about forty millions (thirty-three millions 


recent writer in the Academy (for December 28, 1878) ha 
make this clear as regards Southern India. Presid ney 
in British territory), he shows that the annual number of graduates of thi 
University and the Medical College falls short of one hundred, and that 
the only way in which they could work on so large a population would bi 
by books and periodical publications, by which the higher and middl 
But 
the least sign of such activity among these graduates, though printing- 
Only six of to the 
which appeared in 1877 in the Madras Presidency, and but ten othe 


lasses are, so far as literacy goes, quite able to profit. there is not 


presses abound them contributed H356 publications 
persons who had ** had an education of the higher kind under Europeans.” 
‘So far as these books can be taken as a basis for an opinion, the Uni- 
The Uindu 


of all the Christian 


versity and high-schools might as well have never existed.” 
and Mohammedan tracts surpass in number those 
sects, while their medical books *‘are miserable trash, and there is no sign 
that European medicine has ever been taught in the country.” The same 
is true of astronomy, for astrological publications are numerous, and the 
‘almanacs are purely astrological and are full of the grossest supersti- 
fact 
which, the writer thinks, explains ‘the impossibility of understanding 
the 
wear as prominent sectarian marks on their foreheads as the most bigoted 


tions,” by which the Hindus of South India are completely ruled—a 


motives of the Hindus.” Finally, *‘ the educated Hindus nowadays 
fanatics,” and their former curiosity about European science and litera- 
Mr. Burnell asserts that 
in South India ‘‘the result of contact with foreigners has always been a 
believes that 


ture has been sueceeded by utter indifference. 


revival of Hinduism,” and another such revival has un- 


doubtedly begun. 


—A late number of the Revue Serentifique compares the French work- 
ingmen’s club, ** Cercle Franklin,” with the reactionary ‘* Cercles Catho- 
liques,” founded in 1870 by the Comte de Mun. The purpose of the latter is, 
as might be expected, to bring the working-classes te accept the principles 
of the Syllabus, and to follow implicity the lead of the directing classes, 
The cbject of the Cercle Franklin, which now has about two thousand mem- 
bers, is to make the workingman capable of directing himself, and its me- 
thods are somewhat similar to those of the better kind of onr Young Men’s 
Christian Unions, with the religion carefully left out. Lectures, concerts 
(the hall seats eighteen hundred persons), a library, and periodical reading- 
room, classes in geography, history, science, a gymnasium, billiard-tables, 
fencing-rooms, offer to the members instruction, amusement, and exercise 
The laborer brings his wife and children to enjoy and profit with him, 
with a certainty that neither his political nor his religious independence 
will be interfered with ; he will not be urged to vote for this or that ean- 
didate, or offered prizes for good attendence at mass or confessional—a 
security very grateful to those who have felt the irksomeness of clerical 
pressure, and the difficulty of resisting those who, in the name of truths 
which one believes, urge him to practices which one despises. The Mul- 
hausian Cercle will be another aid to France in keeping in that path of 
political sobriety upon which she has lately entered. 


—Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, the well-known author of ‘ Zodlogical 
Mythology’ (London, 1872), has recently published a companion work 
devoted to the vegetable kingdom. The first volume, all at present pub 


lished, bears the title, ‘La Mythologie des Plantes, ou les Légendes du 


Régne Végétal’ (Paris: Reinwald & Cie. 1878). The volume is de- 
voted to ‘‘ general botany,” the materia! being arranged in the form 
of a glossary. The author in the preface gives a concise idea of the 


extent and importance of the subject, and the chronological and zeo- 
graphical ‘displacements ” which have taken place in the mythology of 
plants. Among the most interesting articles are those devoted to the 
legend of the wood of the Cross, involving a discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of Adam’s fall, the mythical signification of the tree of life, and the 
Intimately con- 


1 the 


examines the 


fig-leaves that served our first parents for garments 
nected with this article are those on the arbres anthropogoniques ani 
baton. Under the title of Bernacles (arbre aux) the author 
myth of the geese supposed to grow out of the barnacle-shell, 
at conclusions different from those of Max Miiller, who 


Science of Language,’ second series, p. 533) explained the myth by a con- 


and arrives 


* Lectures on the 


fusion of the word bernacule, the Barnacle-goose (which he derives from 
the 
De Gubernatis, on 


Hibernia, hibernice, hibernicule) and bernacule, Barnacle-shell 
(from pernacu/a, diminutive of perna). 


hand, connects this myth with that of the darome/z (the plant supposed 


the other 


Nation. 


to produce lambs), which he thinks gave a Latin diminutive / 
eula, We has collected a large amount of material relating to the flow 
ers and shrubs connected with the various ancient and modern ft ! 
days, or devoted to certain mints, « t which a ascribed 1 iw j 
perties. As in his * Zoological Mythology. | has drawn largely 
the popular botany contained in folk-tales and popular customs 
usages, The work was composed in French by the author himself, and 
is written in the same enthusiastic style as his other works The cor 
sions he reaches will seem extreme to many, but all students of compara 
tive mythology will be grateful to him for placing at their dispos: , 
such a convenient form a large amount of valuable? The second 
volume will contain the ** special botany,” in the shape of a glossary 
individual plants, ete. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow is not so well known in the capacity of a literary 


man as his great predecessor, Liszt, but once ina while he w 

or an article which usually contains some bright ideas and a few positir 
criticisms well worth having. Two vears ago he wrote for tl 1/? 
Zeitung an article in behalf of the young Russian school of compos 
which he thinks is destined to take the place of the modern Halian seh 
now in its final agonies. The present is an opportune moment for re 
ing this opinion, in view of the recent sale at Paris for non-musical pur 
poses of the famous Italian Opera, which, in the golden age of the peculia 
wsthetic monstrosity known as the lyrical drama, used to be the nightly 
rendezvous of the wealth and fashion of the French capital, every box 
being a sort of private reception-room. It is also an open secret that the 


director of the Italian Opera at Berlin has been 
very brink of ruin by the timely arrival of Patti, whose magic gifts s 
ficed to make even the Berliners for a moment forget their antipathies 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the Italian Opera and Patti will 


The older 


hand, of the Palestrina epoch, is now becoming better 


be buried in the same grave. Italian music, on the othe: 
known every ver 
There is still room, howey 


which is an encouraging sign of the times. 


for new musical currents, and it is to be boped accordingly that Von 
Biilow’s sanguine expectations of the Russians may not be disappointed. 
In a late number of the Leipzig S/gna/e he calls attention to a new 
geniale Neuling, Herr Rimsky Korsakoff, of St. Petersburg, ** who stands 
w latter 
Tchaikotfsky the doctor considers 
flat 


symphony, and orchestral fantasia, ** Francesca da Rimini,” have fairly 


to Tehaikoffsky in somewhat the same relation as tl does t 


Glinka, the father of Russian music.” 


a genuine tone-poet, whose new string quartette in E minor, second 


intoxicated his ear by their freshness, vigor, depth, and originality. Out- 


side of Germany, Von Biilow thinks, the best music is nowadays in St 


Petersburg and in Paris, by Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Massenet, and Delibes 


Rubinstein is nowhere mentioned, but artists, like editors, are not in the 


habit of alluding to their rivals. And then Rubinstein can scarcely be 
classed with the Russians, for he is a thoroughly German musician. This 


follow the strong cur 


The 


dency of modern intellectual culture being to wipe out all national dif 


tendency in prominent non-German composers to 


rent of German music is rather to be regretted than otherwise ten- 


ferences in the habits of thought and manners of different peoples, it is 


very much to be desired that in art, at least, may | rved some traces 
of that loeal color which 


pre = 
gives lift wsthetic 


and variety to our 


lIMmpres 


} 


sions. Those who are familiar with several languages know what a lux 
ury it is to pass from an English to a French or German book once in a 
while; and, although the French style is the most polished, nobody could 
wish that all books should be moulded on the French type Krom this 
point of view Chopin, whose every note is tinted by the national Poiish 


sadness, is of such great importance must be re- 


rich vein of gold amid the general silver ore of German 


garded as a 


music 
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laid Writers have ever succeeded by a sing! act 


AND 
in arousing such an 
Dr. Moritz 


ording the after-dinner talk of 


immediate and violent thunderstorm of abuse as has 


Busch by the publication of his diary re 


Bismarek during the Franco-Prussian war. ‘To understand this it is 


only necessary to know how frank and unsparing the Chancellor is in his 


criticisms of men and things, and how he never fails to impress his views 


on all minds by the vigorous and pointed or sarcastic way of expressing 


them. reading Dr. Busch’s two volumes, would 


confidently declare @ priori 


\ phrenologist, afte 
that on Bismarck’s skull there must be a deep 


Von Dr 
Westermann 


» wihrend des Krieges mit Frankreich 
F. W. Grunow;: New York: B 


‘Graf Bismarck und seine 
Busch.’ 4th edition. Lei 


Vorit 
& Co 
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wavity a | vher bump of rev nce for mundane officials 
und i ar! >b In his pot il sper ‘hes ind otnel publi 
itteran | e all ot! mortals, to take off the sharp edg 
f his opi by the ch { idicious phraseology, but in tl 
farmiliar conversat Lat his own table no such pains at taken we set 
his real Opinions une llished, and as it w under a microscopr 
Ilen hat the Ger in pl has been almost unanimous in pro- 
iouneing Dr, Busch’s publication a monstrous indiscretion, and it must 
be admitted that nh many respect it is an indiscretion, \ person of 
nore ta ind better judement would have omitted the most offensiv 
pussag iltogether, or at least reserved them for a post-mortem edition 

Barring this weakness, | ever, Dr. Busch had all the qualities which 
are required for carrying out an enterprise such as he had undertaken. 
ile had, in the first place, a proper share of that mental attitude known 
is hero-worship. Then, he had ready and practised pen, having for 
some years been editor of prominent weekly paper: a knowledge of 
langua ~acqguired during his extensive travels in America and elsewhere; 


ind, finally, a good memory, which enabled him to put on paper the 


Chancellor's utterances in the spicy words and direct sentences in which 


they were expressed, Besides reading the newspapers and cutting out, 


marking, or translating important articles in them for the King or for 


Bismarck, his chief function was to ; repare for 


‘inspired’ 


the German and English 


* articles 


press 


I 
every day by the ** Ch f,” as the 


For this purpose he was repeatedly summoned 
Chancellor was called, to get ideas, com- 
rom the 
revelations here made it appears that Bismarck is himself one of the most 


ments, and statistics for elaboration into articles or telegrams. 


active of j 


journalists, and constantly reads the leading political papers of 
which falls in with 
‘This article,” he 


Unfavorable 


comes across an article 


the European capitals. If he 


his aims he takes measures to have it multiplied. 


says on one occasion, ‘* must bring forth young ones,” 


; 


criticisms and slanderous sta 
Lis habit 


pers circulated about his character and his policy during the war, to some 


ements, on the other hand, are as carefully 


refuted. of reading the outrageous lies which the French pa- 


extent accounts for his low estimate of the French and for his bitter com- 
ments on them, which what are his real 
pe 


ugures as a verl- 


very probably do not express 


sentiments in more sober moments. In these pages hi 


table *‘ swallower of Frenchmen,” who goes so far as to assert even that 


‘*all Englishmen who speak good French are dubious characters.” He 
only excepts Lord Odo Russell, evidently because he ‘* can also express 
himself well in German.” 

Dr. Busch appears to have some faith in the maxim that ‘* Der Mensch 


ist was er isst”"—A man is what he eats—and accordingly he devotes a 


good many pages to an account of the culinary tastes of the Chancellor, 
who, like Humboldt, Goethe, and other great Germans, always brings a 
good appetite to his dinner-table, a peculiarity for which, he asserts, all 
his ancestors distinguished themselves; ‘‘If many of such capacity were 


“If lam 
His friends and admirers 


in the country, the state could not exist ; | should emigrate.” 


expected to do good work I must be well fed.” 


in Berlin appear*to have been aware of this peculiarity, for they kept him 


well supplied at Versailles with all the delicacies of the season, so that 


even the Crown Prince, when dining at his table, expressed astonishment 


at the luxurious menu The Germans have succeeded in their desire to 
have ‘*a corpulent Chancellor,” for he is known to be one of the most cor- 
pulent men inthe Empire—a somewhat strange fact in consideration of his 
very delicate and irritable nervous system, which, after the very exhaustive 
work of a day, often keeps him awake all night. In his comments on 
various articles of diet he displays as much knowledge as if he was chief 
cook instead of chief politician of his country. Yet his remarks on the 
culinary art are not exclusively from the standpoint of the epicure, but 
also from tha 


of the anthropologist. Thus, the conversation once turned 






on the peculiar fact that dog and horse-flesh are never eaten except under 


although both these kinds of 
The ‘*Chef” explained this antipathy as 


compulsion, as in Paris during the siege, 


meat have a good flavor. 


grounded on the fact that these animals are so much more our equals in 


‘*The 


It must be very nauseating to eat monkeys, 


intelligence and sympathies than other animals, more a thing is 
like us the less we relish it 


whose hands resemble those of human beings 

Whether this is the scientific explanation of the peculiarity im ques- 
tion we may leave undecided. Some will-feel inclined to class his theory 
among his superstitions, especially when they find that he harbors va- 
He objec ts to 


eating at a table with a party numbering just thirteen, and he 


rious other beliefs which undeniably are superstitions. 


shares the 


common aversion to beginning anything of importance on a Friday. He 


firmly believes that the moon exerts an influence on vegetation and on 


nation. { Number 709 


human hair, and thinks he knows the year of his death, although Dr 


Busch has wisely suppressed this date. These facts supply evidence that 
Bismarck is by no means such a radical 


unbeliever as the clerical press 


would persuade us ; and we have positive information that he performs 
certain acts of devotion. 


on his night-table, 


Dr. Busch repeatedly found prayer-books lying 


in which the servant said his master often read at 


night. Frau Bismarck once forwarded a book of Psalms to her husband, 


as she was afraid he might not succeed in finding a Bible in France. 


Still more decisive are pp. 208-211 of vol. i., where he makes the reli 
gious confession which has since been so much quoted, and in which th 


following sentences occur : 


— Did I not be lieve in a divine Providence which has destined this 
German nation for something good and great, I should give up at onc 
the profession of diplomatist, or else would never have assumed it 

Take away from me my faith and you take away my Father- 
Were | not a strictly orthodox Christian, were my con- 
victions not grounded on the wonderful basis of religion, then would you 
have never had your present Chancellor. . Procure me asuccessor 
with that basis and I will go immediately. But Iam living among hea 
thens, My desire is not to make any proselyt s herewith, but I feel the 
need of confessing this faith.” 


land. . . . 


His religious orthodoxy, however, does not go so far as to make him 
approve, among other things, of the 
bath, which 
When he made his first trip to England he landed at Hull, and whil 
walking down the street began to whistle an air. 


English way of observing the Sab- 


he characterizes as ‘‘eine ganz schreckliche Tyrannei.” 
A fellow-passenger 
begged him not to whistle, and, on being asked why not, replied because 
it was Sunday. This so offended Bismarck that he immediately bought 
a ticket for the next steamer to Edinburgh—which was, of course, out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. However, he does not approve of working 
on Sundays, on hygienie grounds, although he adds that farmers in har- 
vest-time must be exempted from this rule, as well as diplomatists, who 
are obliged to receive messages and telegrams every day. 

How far Bismarck’s statements on religious matters are to be taken as 
He also 


preaches fo/erance most emphatically, and yet nothing could be move dis- 


sincere and how far as inspired by policy is not easy to say. 


cordant with such a text than his ecclesiastical poiicy, his treatment of 
the Socialists, and his suppression of liberty of speech and press. His 
His ene- 
mies, the Ultramontanes and Socialists, are also the enemies of culturs 


financial policy excepted, no fault can be found with his aims. 
and progress. But he greatly errs in the measures which he takes to se- 
cure his ends, and has not yet comprehended the first axiom of political 
Ile is now th 
most influential and independent of living statesmen, but he is also the 
Of the truth of this 
The Chan- 
cellor is continually complaining that the military authorities are too 


philosophy—that opinions cannot be put down by force. 
most unscrupulous and iron-hearted of despots 
assertion Dr. Busch’s diary furnishes abundant testimony. 
mild in their treatment of the enemy. He insists that villages in which 
treason occurs should be forthwith burned to the ground and all male in- 
habitants hanged. The franes-tireurs—disguised soldiers who shot at 
the Germans from ditches and then disappeared in the forest—are espe- 
cial objects of his anger, and he breaks forth into abuse every time he 
hears that his soldiers have captured some of them, instead of shooting 
them on the spot. It occurred very frequently during the war that cap- 
tured French officers broke their word of honor and made their escape. 
When news was brought the Chancellor that General Ducrot, on his way 
to Germany, had made his escape in this manner, he exclaimed: ‘* If any 
of these rascals who have given their word of honor—the others are not 
to blame—are recaptured, they ought to be hanged in their red breeches, 
and on one leg should be written parjure, on the other infime.” On thi 
Oth of January a French officer came to ask for a two days’ truce in 
order that the dead of the previous day might be removed and buried 
Bismarck replied that this could not be granted, that a few hours wou): 
suffice for the work, and that, moreover, the dead were just as well off 
It is somewhat humiliating to find that #n 
American general, who frequently dined at his table, gave an instance «f 
Hert 


Busch makes General Sheridan responsible for the doctrine that ‘‘ correct 


above as below ground. 


military sang frotid which throws even these cases in the shade. 


strategy consists, in the first place, in dealing out heavy blows on the 
military portion of the enemy, and, secondly, in inflicting on the popu- 
lace so many calamities that it will desire peace and insist on it with the 
Government. Nothing should be left the people but their eyes to wei p 


over the war.” To a certain extent this policy was adopted by tl ¢ 
** Chef,” for he continually insists that the populace should be so treatcd 


And this reveals the very essence of 


as to make them clamor for peace. 
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‘The 


his general policy--a fixed determination to secure his object, at what- 
friend. 
t by his fiscal policy that his only aim is to secure 
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ver cost to enemy or We say friend as well as enemy, for he is 


showing just at prese 


acertain sum of money for the Government, totally regardless of the fact 
that by A¢és method the people will lose much more than the Government 
will gain. 

Another characteristic of the great Chancellor, revealed by Dr. 
Busch’s diary, is that he feels an intense feline happine’s in cruelly play- 
ing with his unhappy victims. 


ment of M. Favre. 


This is particularly evinced by his treat- 
At the same time one cannot help admiring some of 
his remarks to the Frenchman as good specimens of that sarcasm for 
which he is noted. In one of the interviews pending the capitulation of 
Paris, Favre remarked to Bismarck, by way of appealing to his feelings, 
that even then on a Sunday the Boulevards were crowded with women 
“Indeed!” replied the Chancellor, **I am surprised to 


and children. 
hear that they haven’t all been eaten up yet.” On another occasion 
Favre complained that the German artillerists fired at the asylums 
of the deaf and dumb. ‘I don’t see what right you have to com- 
plain of that,” was the reply; ‘‘ you are doing what is a great deal 
than that: fire at our robust and healthy soldiers (S7/ 
schiessen auf unsere ristigen und gesunden Leute)” M. Thiers also 
appears to have fallen a At an interview held 
late in October Thiers turned the conversation on the supply of pro- 
Paris. ‘‘I interrupted him,” says Bismarck, *‘and_ said, 
‘Excuse me, sir, we know more about that matter than you who have 
only been in the city one day. 
there up to the end of January.’ 
depieted on his countenance ! 
astonishment told me that my assertion was not correct.” A few days 
later he remarks at the table: ‘*‘ M. Thiers doubtless has some historical 
work in view. 
matters (allotria). 
occasion ; asks for information about this or that point 


worse you 


victim to his wiles. 


visions in 


They are supplied with provisions in 
You should have seen the astonishment 
3ut I had only been testing him, and his 


He always protracts our interviews by introducing foreign 
He tells me what he did and advised on this and that 
what I should 
M. Thiers, on his 
part, appears to have received a favorable impression of Bismarck, for he 
subsequently alludes to him as a *‘ barbare aimable.” 


have done under such and such circumstances,” etc. 


Bismarck’s conversations, like his speeches, support the conviction that, 
had his tastes led him in other directions, he would have distinguished 
himself in other spheres as well as in politics, 
inclined to regret that he did not devote his life to literary pursuits. In 


Occasionally one feels 


wit and sarcasm he might have equalled Heine, and he even has a rich 
poetic vein which, if properly taken care of, might have added much 
valuable ore to the literary treasures of the Fatherland. 
well-chosen figures abound in his remarks and letters. 


Appropriate and 

He aptly cha- 
racterizes himself as the pepper in a German political assembly, and of 
his talent for framing an epigram the following, chosen at random, may 
serve asa specimen: ‘A general who unnecessarily exposes himself to 
In short, with all his occasional rudeness 
and lack of polish, with all his errors in dealing with social and religious 


danger should be arrested.” 


questions in a medieval spirit of repression and violence, he yet remains 
the centre of gravity of modern politics, and his great work, the unifica- 
tion of Germany, alone would suffice to make him immortal. When the 
present generation has passed away, those elements in his personal criti- 
cisms which now give offence will be less conspicuous, and future gene- 
rations therefore will not withhold frem Dr. Busch some of the gratitude 
which we now all entertain towards Eckermann and Boswell for having 
preserved the conversations of Goethe and Johnson for the entertainment 
and instruction of posterity. 
advantage over him, inasmuch as their conversations cover many years of 
the life of their heroes, he, on the other hand, has this in his favor, that the 
seven months covered by his diary constitute one of the most interesting 
episodes in the history of Europe. 


If Herr Busch’s predecessors had an 


AMERICAN FORESTRY.* 

MERICAN forestry, if it can be said to exist at all in the scientific 
acceptation of the term forestry, is still in embryo, and the volumi- 
nous report on this subject prepared by Mr. Franklin B. Hough, under 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, and published by Congress, 
will not serve in any great degree to dispel existing ignorance of what 
forestry means, or what it can be expected to accomplish. We search in 
vain for the practical suggestions we had the right to expect in so ambi- 
**Report upon Forestry. Prepared under direction of the Commissioner of Agri 


culture, in pursuance of an act of Congress approved August 15, By Franklin B 
Hough.’ Washington. 1878. ' 
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Nation. 


Si 


tious a work, or even for anything like a 
Mr 


to divide into chapters or even to classify the mass of material he has co 


complete presentation of the 


subject in its different bearings Hlough has not thought it necessary 


lected together, and his index has been so carelessly prepared that 


} y 


affords but little assistance to the student searching through much chafl 


for a few stray kernels of knowledge. Indeed, so badly is the report 
edited that it is safe to say that it contains nothing of permanent valu 
which is not more accessible in its original form. A second volume, con 


taining statistics ‘‘of the most valuable character,” and which ** may be 


regarded as entirely exhaustive,” has been prepared by the same hands, 
but (we make the announcement with feelings of at least mitigated regret) 
it has so far failed to pass the House Committee on Printing. 


We should not reeall, even for a moment, Mr. Hough's report 


from 
its position of obscurity beside the other forgotten publications of the 
useless Department of Agriculture, did not its appearance present an ex 
cellent opportunity to consider some of those national questions which 
the science of forestry must soon be called on to settle for us. F¢ restry 
in its relations to this country will be best considered under two heads, 
economic and physical. It is the sphere of economic forestry to supply the 
community with forest products by planting new forests where existing 
ones are, for any reason, inadequate to supply the demands made on 
them, and to render natural forests more permanent and productive 
through scientific management. If we except the extreme northwestern 
and southeastern portions, there is no part of the United States where the 
demand for forest products will not in a few years far exceed the supply 
the 
Every year the demands made on them are greater, while but lituh 


Everywhere our forests are ruthlessly sacrificed to tire and axe 


atten 


tion has yet been paid to providing for their restoration. Fortunately, 


however, this evil must in time correct itself, and a scantily supplied lum 
ber market and high prices will soon set every one to planting trees. As 


soon us our farmers can be made to understand that it will be more pre 


fitable for them individually to plant portions of their land with trees 


than to allow it to lie idle, then, and not till then, will tree-planting be 


come general in this country. 


To demonstrate that tree-planting is profitable is the first duty of 


economic forestry. That done, it must show what and where and how 


to plant. There is hardly any portion of the United States, with the 


ception of the region lying between the Rocky Mountait 


cX- 
is and the Sierra 
Nevada, where a forest cannot be more or less easily and 


and as soon as it can be satisfactorily shown that timber-planting is a 


qu kly railed ; 


profitable employment for capital, capital will naturally seek this (for us) 
Little 


our ultimate supply of timber. 


new form of investment. then, need be felt about 


apprehension, 
It is not improbable that in a hundred 
at the 


still 


years the country will have more and of a far better quality than 


present time. But timber is not produced in a day, and there is a 


stronger probability that there will be an era at no distant date when the 


country will experience great hardships from a scarcity of lumber of all 
kinds. This, perhaps, cannot be entirely avoided, but the danger will be 


lessened by a general diffusion of knowle {g the subject 


on 


of sylvicul- 


ture, which is already occupying considerable publie attention ; and 
perhaps, also, by the enactment in other States of special laws for the en- 
couragement of tree-planting, in imitation of the policy already institut- 
economic value of most of 


ed in New England. Exact knowledge of the 


our forest trees does not exist, and the want of sylva of 


North The 


sive and elaborate a work can probably not be undertaken on a fitting 


a COMP KE hensive 


America is greatly felt. preparation, however, of so expen- 


scale except under the auspices of the general Government 


But we must turn to that more interesting 


omplex branch of the 
forests 


as to do with the relations of 


for 
Without touching even 


science of forestry which |! physical 


to the earth’s surface, and which, want of a better name, may be 


called physical forestry. on some of the more 
difficult problems which this subject presents, it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to state that the annual precipitation of moisture over any great 
region is not, so far as is now known, eitherincreased ordiminished by the 
presence or absence of forests. Forests, however, play the most import- 


ant part in retaining and distributing the rain and snow which falls ; and 
it is observed that as a country becomes cleared of its forests its springs 
disappear and its rivers flow more irregularly, producing Cisastrous 
floods at some seasons of the year, which are followed at others by cor- 
respending periods of unnaturally low water. Fortunately for us, the 
topography of that portion of the United States which is east of the 
Rocky Mountains is such that there is little danger here of those devas- 
tating torrents that spring from high mountain ranges from which the 


forests have been cleared. Freshets. more or less severe, occur annually 
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s, resulting in very large regate losses: these 


ace 
4 


n nearly all our rivet 


1 to increase steadily and rapidly until the forests in which 


they on k their origin are restored. Still, onthe whole, little serious 
ipprehension need be felt about the ultimate irregularity of the flow of 
Kastern rivers, or the ultimate drying up of Eastern springs ; for these 
it ils which will also, to a certain extent. eventually corre t them- 
selves When the scareity of forest products sets every one to planting 
ew forests or preserving existing ones, those mountainous and hiily re- 
ions where rivers and springs originate will naturally be selected the 

‘st for planting, as being but little suited for agriculture; and a greatet 
ecularity of the water-supply will naturally follow such a restoration of 


Under a form of government different from our own such 


servoirs of the country’s water-supply could well be held and cared for 


forest area 


the nation, but under existing circumstances Jarge Government reser 
vations of wood-lands in any of the older States are now impracticable ; 
snd it must be left to individual or corporate enterprise and intelligence 
to decide the future climatic and fluvial condition of the eastern half of 
the continent. 

West of the Rocky Mountains all is different. 
by high mountain chains overlooking narrow valleys. The rain-fall is in 


The country is cut up 


murts of this region exceedingly small, and everywhere very unequally 
| b J ] { 3 


disiributed throughout the year ; so that onee destroyed 1t would be 


ditieult or, indeed, impossible to restore any forests of this region be- 
yond the immediate influence of the Pacific Ocean ; while its peculiar 
topography demands that the mountain ranges remain forest-covered 
that the valleys may be habitable. Large portions of this Western ter- 
ritory are still in the hands of the general Government, and before it is 
too late steps should be taken to set aside and scrupulously preserve at 
least such portions of forest-covered mountain ranges as give rise to im 
portant streams. It is probably already too late to preserve any consider 
able part of the scanty forests of the ‘**Great Basin.” They are every 
where fast melting away to supply the enormous and often unnecessary 
demands of the mining enterprises of that regions. These forests, which 
are of immense age, once destroyed, will never reappear, and the streams 
which now make agriculture possible in the valleys through irrigation will, 
at no distant day, flow only during a short period of the year. If any por- 
tion of this interior region is worth saving for agriculture, immediate 
steps must be taken to preserve the remnants of its forests, or it will not 
long support even its present small agricultural population. 

More important still is the necessity for Government or State preser- 
vation of some part of the noble coniferous forest which graces the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierra Nevada. The future of California depends on 
the existence of this forest. Nowhere on the face of the globe 1s the phy- 
sical necessity for preserving the forests greater than in California ; no- 
where has the world seen its forests so rapidly and senselessly destroyed. 
We will briefly examine what the dangers are which threaten California, 
and what should be undertaken to prevent or at least diminish them. 
All along the western slope of the Sierras numerous rivers head, which, 
flowing westward through the rich foot-hills and great plains of Califor- 
nia, fall into the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, the one flowing south and 
the other north, and at length emptying into the Bay of San Francisco. 
Through these rivers must pass all the moisture, not absorbed by the soil, 
The 
annual precipitation of moisture in these mountains, although almost ex- 
clusively confined to the winter months, is still very large, a fall of sixty 
feet of snow during an exceptionally severe winter having been reported in 
It results that during the early summer months, when 


which the Sierras attract from the ocean lying almost at their feet. 


the high Sierras. 
the snow is melting, these mountain streams become large and rapid rivers, 
carrying off immense volumes of water, and then almost entirely disap- 
pearing with the snow. As they are not replenished by summer rains, the 
length of their annual duration must depend on the slowness with which 
the snow at their sources melts. It is a well-established fact that 
melts much less rapidly and that much more of it is absorbed in the 


show 


forest than in the open ground ; while the forests on a mountain side 
offers great mechanical resistance, especially by their undergrowth and 
coating of fallen leaves, to the rapid running off of water or melting snow. 
If the forests of the Sierras are destroyed, their annual snow-fall will pro- 
bably not be materially diminished. The length of time, however, re- 
quired to melt it will be much shorter ; and the absorbing power of the 
forest being gone, the volume of water passing through the rivers will be 
greatly increased. It difficult to foretell the results. 
son, earlier at the south, later at the north, torrents, more terrible and 
more destructive than the history of the world records, will earry during 


is not Every sea- 


a few weeks death and desolation from the mountain-sides down over the 
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foot-hills, covering the plains with débris and holding the cities lying 
long the low banks of the larger rivers at theirmercy. And then, when 
this terrible rush of a few days is over, it will be found that the whole sup- 
The foot-hills and the plain 


ply of water for the summer is exhausted. 
will no longer produce fruits or vegetables, or any summer crop for which 
irrigation is essential, for no water to irrigate with will come down from 


the mountains, ‘* Placer mining” will be a thing of the past, and even 
the navigation of the great rivers will be either interrupted or abandon- 
ed. During the last fifty years more than one country in Europe has 
been visited by calamities similar in origin and extent to those which 
now threaten California, but in none of them were the physical reasons 
for the danger so great. The mountains from which the destructive tor- 
rents of Europe have sprung are lower than the Sierras, less heavily 
forest-clad, and enjoying a more regular precipitation of moisture with a 
much smaller snow-fall, and so less able to produce sudden and disas- 
trous torrents, 

There is but one remedy for the dangers we foretell, and on its adop- 
tion depends the future of California, A strip or strips of forest must be 
set aside along the western slope of the Sierras extensive enough to 
secure the natural flow of the rivers, and these reservations must be 
strictly guarded from fire, the axe, and especially from all browsing 
It-is in her boasted millions of sheep that Caiifornia’s greatest 
These, with countless herds of other browsing animals, 


animals, 
danger now lies. 
are driven up every summer from the plains into the mountains to feed 
during the dry season. The damage they are inflicting in the Sierra 
forests is terrible and indescribable. One can ride for days at a certain 
elevation through the mountains along the sheep-trails without seeing 
outside of the rare ranch enclosures a single uninjured shrub or a seed 
ling tree of any sort. Everything the sheep can reach 1s eaten clean 
This means that there is nothing left of the forest but its older trees, and 
that it has lost or is fast losting its best element for holding back melted 
snow ; and it means, too, that there are no new trees coming on to take 
the place in their turn of their parents. As the number of animals 
driven to the mountains iucreases, forest fires increase also, s.t by the 
shepherds either accidentally or purposely to increase the next year’s 
feed. A forest annually wasted by fire, on which the axe is always mak- 
ing terrible inroads, and in which no young trees are allowed to spring 
up, is clearly doomed. When that of the Sierras, the noblest of our eon- 
tinent, has gone, nothing will stand between California and the dangers 
To preserve California is the first and greatest duty 
The task is a difficult one, but it can be accom- 


which threaten her. 
of American forestry. 
plished if her people desire it. 

The French Revolutionary Epoch: Being a History of France from 
the beginning of the first French Revolution to the end of the Second 
Empire. By Henri Van Laun. (New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1878. 
2 vols. Svo.)—We do not remember any other work that undertakes to 
relate the history of France from the outbreak of the great Revolution to 
the present day. This book is therefore welcome, and will be found ser- 
viceable ; it is only to be regretted that it stops at the year 1870, and 
does not, therefore, contain the whole of the revolutionary epoch ; and 
that it is so disproportionate in its parts that it is in reality a history of 
the First Revolution and Empire, witha brief account of the subsequent 
period attached. The twenty-six years from 1789 to 1815 occupy a 
volume and a half, so that the fifty-five years that follow have only half a 
volume left for them. No doubt this results from the relative abundance 
of materials for the earlier period ; but then it is precisely this early 
period of which we have already numerous excellent accounts, while the 
important events of the period since the Restoration we are obliged for 
the most part to pick up as we can. And at any rate, whatever the 
interest and importance of the earlier period, the sense of proportion and 
of historical perspective is seriously offended. Nor is this disproportion 
necessary : the events of these last years, if less dazzling, are varied 
enough and important enough to fill double the space given to them, and 
they are very well, if too briefly, related by Mr. Van Laun. 

He is, indeed, very good at narration—best when he has not, as in 
the earlier parts, the shadow of Carlyle hanging over him. We should 
not say that he imitates Carlyle, although he often quotes him, and 
refers to him as an authority. But he has studied him to such effect 
that his style here is unhappily imbued with Carlyle’s character- 
istics. In the second volume his style is far better. Acknowledg- 
ments are also made to M. Taine, from whom the introductory chapter 


is “summarized.” The abridgment is fairly done, but it is not the best 


part of the book ; it has the look rather of working upon another’s ma- 
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erials than of independent labor. The lack of mastery over his materials 
s even more manifest in chap. 1., ‘* The Gathering of the Storm.” We 
should not have believed it possible that any student of history should 
confuse the constitutional events of these years (1774-1789) as is done 
here. The convocation of ** Parliament ” by Turgot, Nov. 12, 1774 (p. 36) 
is evidently understood—or will certainly be understood by the reader 
to mean the summoning of a legislative body. The English reader is not 
told that the French Parlement is a totally different body from his own 
Parliament, being judicial and not legislative ; and if he happens to 
know this fact of himself, pains are taken to bejuggle him by speaking of 
the ** convocation of the States-General ” in the very next paragraph. The 
suthor then proceeds, in a series of paragraphs which read ve ry much 
like an unskilful abridgment, to relate the early history of the States- 
General and the Parliament, which are ingeniously melted into one insti- 
tution, called now by one name and now by the other. For example 


(p. 38), ** Parliament had the right of consenting or refusing to grant 


taxes "—a right that never belonged to Parliament, but to the States- 


General. So the expression (p. 40) that ‘the first Parliament under 
Louis XVI. is convoked, the Third Estate as yet ‘feeling its feet,’ ” is 
The Parliament had no Third Estate ; nor did the’ Third 
Estate begin to ** feel its feet” until 1788, when the States-General were 
convoked for the following year. 


nonsense, 


Any one who wishes to see how this 
process of ‘‘ fecling their feet” went on can find it graphically depicted 
by Ereckmann-Chatrian in ‘ The Outbreak of the Great French Revolu- 
tion.” But what Mr. Van Laun means by saying at this juncture (p. 77) 
that De Brienne found himself ** without plenary court and without 
Without 


the previous pages very well show ; and of course, too, without plenary 


Parliaments ” we cannot conceive. Parliaments, of course, as 
court, for this had not existed since the sixteenth century ; but as well 


suv without College of Cardinals or Comilia Centuriata 


Astronomy. By RG. Ball, LL.D., F.LR.S., Astronomer Royal for Ire- 
land. Specially revised for America by Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Superin- 
tendent American Nautical Almanac, formerly Professor at the U.S. Naval 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. limo, pp. 152 )—If 
the object of the average science-primer were to amuse, there could be no 


Observatory. 1878. 
fault to find with it ; but, as far as America is concerned, it is next to cer- 
tain that this kind of books as a species has done more harm than good. 
They are bought by two general classes of readers, we suppose : first, by 
those educated men who have forgotten the details of the astronomy they 
learned at college and wish to refresh their ideas ; second, by intelligent 
boys and girls who wish to forestall or supplement their school-lessons in 
this subject. For the first class the secience-primer, as we commonly 
lind it, 1s quite too bewilderingly and condescendingly simple, as it 
omits all the difficulties and most of the facts. 
it is noxious and deceptive, as il leaves them with the idea that they really 
understand something, at 


For the second class, 
least, of the subject, whereas no subject can 
be at all comprehended if every difficulty is uncandidly avoided, as it 
must be in these small works. 

These strictures on science-primers often apply to much larger and 
more ambitious works on astronomy. But they do not in general apply 
to Dr. Ball’s work (one of the ‘* Hand-books for Students 
direct, comprehensible, and valuable, and which wiil require, as it de- 


”"), which is 


mands, some thought from the lad for whom it is presumably written. 
The reason why it is so much better than its congeners is largely due to 
its method of approaching difficulties. An illustration will 
clear. 


make this 
It is a question of the precession of the equinoxes, its amount, its 
effects, and its cause (chapter xiv.) The argument is as follows : a me- 
thod for experimentally determining the right-ascension of a star has al- 
ready been explained. This method has been applied to Sirius, for 
example, at different epochs, and the resulting right-ascensions of this 
star for 1847, 1857, 1867, and 
the student must take on faith. 
seconds per annum. 
rately stated. 
apart than they were thirty years ago and that the change is progres- 
sive and uniform. This is true for any star. Hence, the 
in the equinox and not in a particular star. But the 


1877 are set downinatable. The data 
These 


The phenomenon to be explained is then accu- 


numbers vary by about 2.65 


It is that Sirius and the vernal equinox are now further 


motion is 
equinox is 
the intersection of the equator and ecliptic. The ecliptic is at rest. 
Hence, the equator moves on the ecliptic. Observations of the north-polar 


distance of Sirius show a change also. These observations are given and 


the rate of change is determined. This change is one of the position of 
the celestial pole. Such a change might produce a change of the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic or the angle between equator and ecliptic. The 


N ation. 


cst) 


values of this angle determined by observation for 1847, 1857, 1867, 1877 
are given. They show that the obliquity is practically constant 
hence, the pole of the equator can only move ina small circle about the 
pole of the ecliptic. The rest of this question is treated in the sami NG 
cal way, and, by the eleven pages of explanation devoted to the subject, 
the student with some thought can obtain an accurate idea, not only of 
the phenomenon itself and its cause, but of how it was discovered orig 
nally. This last most important point is usually not considered at all 
text books. 

It is clear that the method of this treatise is not that of the scien 
primer, and its value as a text-book ts correspondingly high. It is not 
well printed, the stereotype plates being tull of imperfect type The 
wood-cuts are very Coarse, although always well chosen for the explana 
tion «f the text. If this small book meets the success deserves, thes 
faults can be amended in future editions, 

The Dramatic List: A record of the principal performances of living 
actors and actresses of the British stage ; with criticisms from conte 1 
rary journals, Compiled and edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Lond 
Hardwicke & Bogue; Boston: Roberts Bros. IST). Pp. 858.)— Mr 


Pascoe, who is already known in this country as an occasional cont: 


ntribut 
to our periodical literature, has here prepared a really useful book of ref 
rence, 


Its purpose and scope are fairly stated on the tithe which we 


page 
Mr. Pascoe has done for the mor 
Mr. W. Clark 


: Representative AC tors,’ did for the iong line of great 


have quoted in full above. 


lnportant 


living actors of England what Russell, in his admirabh 





who had succeeded one another on the stage of Great Britain from th 
days of Betterton to our own time ; and what Mr. T. Allston Brown an 


bitiously attempted to do for all American actors, past and present, 
As in Alh 


each of the mor 


his miscalled and ill-made * History of the American Stage.’ 
bone’s * Dictionary of Authors,’ the brief biography of 
prominent performers is set off by extracts from current criticism, taken 
in general from the Athenw@um, Times, and Telegraph. It is a pity that 
more carefully considered criticism could not oceasionally have been 
\ctors and 
Prof. Morley’s ‘Journal of a London Playgoer,’ ot 


chosen, as, for instance, from Mr. Lewes’s ° \cting,* or 


from other similar 
works, in place of the necessarily hurried verdict of the weekly or daily 
journal, But 


made, and they add greatly to the value of his volume 


Mr. Pascoe’s selections are for the most part very well 
Somewhat too 
much space, perhaps, 1s given to the mere recital of plots of plays—a re- 
cital which can have only an indirect use in estimating the merit of the 
actors in them. Now and again, it is also to be noted, the same extract 
is used twice, appearing under the name of each of the performers in the 
scene (see for examples pp. 21 and 221, and pp, 79 and 118). 

The biographical sketches are, as a rule, sufficiently full and yet con 
cise; and the actors and actresses whose lives are given are in the main 
those who deserve the prominence here bestowed upon them, but the book 
would need to be at least a quarter larger to be anything like complete. 
Although Mr. Pascoe apologizes for the omission of absentees from Eng- 
land, one seeks in vain with surprise for the names of Mr, Coghlan, Miss 
Dyas, and Mr. Rignold. The use of the words * British Stage” in th: 
title page is not quite accurate, for no attempt is made to cover othe: 
than the London theatres. Many of the actors and actresses whose careers 
are to be found at length in these pages are wholly unknown in this coun- 
try ; not a few, however, are either Americans by birth or training, or 
have made themselves as well known in the United States as in Great 
Britain—the one class being represented by Joseph Jefferson, J. 5. Clarke, 
and Hermann Vezin ; the other by Sothern and Chippendale and Mrs, 
John Wood. 

It isa pleasure to handle so well printed and well bound a volume as 
the ‘ Dramatic List.” The follewing errors may be divided among thi 
compiler and the proof-reader : The right name of Mr. Wigan’s version 
(p. 355) of M. Sardou’s ** Nos Intimes ” is ** F >; Mrs. F 
A. Kemble’s play (p. 212) is not the ‘* Heir” but the “ Sfar of Seville,’’ 
18) in Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s exquisite ‘* Sweet- 
There 
are two misprints of French proper names : the name of Mlle. Bartet, the 
is misspelt (p. 18) with a final /, 
the tender and poetic ** Luthier de 


riends or Foes , 


and Mrs. Bancroft acted (p. 


hearts,” not im the slightly antiquated ** Sweethearts and Wives.” 


recruit of the Com die-Francaise, 


nd M. Frangois C 


Crémone,” appears (p. 252) as Copyer. 


et ¢ 
LaLCSL 


ppce, the author of 


or, How Mrs. Maxwell made her Natural History 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 


finger. 1878.)—One learns here how much strength, energy, and capacity 


tion. By Mary Darit. (Philadelphia : 
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were shown by a woman in shooting and trapping, then stuffing and 


cleverly mounting a collection of birds and beasts inhabiting Colorado 
ind its neighborhood. The collection was exhibited at the Centennial, 
ind this book is an enthusiastic and ill-written account of a good deal 
of hard work, undertaken from taste and nece ssity, and carried through 


} 


by help of the same stimulus, 
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Fine Arts. 
THE TANAGRA FIGURINES. 
COLLECTION of the interesting statuettes from Tanagra has been re- 
4h ceived in this city, and has excited a lively pleasure in the few who have 
yet been invited to inspect it in its present resting-place at a residence 


in Lafayette Place. The 
been known to archiwologists for six or seven years. In 1872 a native 


terra-cotta figures from Tanagra tombs have 


professional excavator, a man from Corfu named Yorgis Anyphantis, 
began to sack the tombs around the ancient capital of Boeotia, attracted 
by the reports of the neighboring farmers ; a few archaic tombs contain- 
ing vases were first discovered, and then a series dating from the time of 
Alexander, each revealing, besides a large bombylios-shaped drinking- 
pitcher at the head of the skeleton, from two to six statuettes in clay ; 
other statuettes of like character were found outside, scattered over the 
lids of the sepulchres like the flowers strewn at a funeral, to the number 
of twenty or even fifty for a single tomb. As the Boeotian statuary 
betrayed a character entirely novel in Greek art it kindled the immediate 
The Louvre secured over a hundred specimens while 
Individual 
French antiquaries followed suit, until the Tanagra statuary became a 
The Berlin and British Museums obtained small but choice assort- 


ardor of collectors. 
the proceeds of the excavations were still a novelty and cheap. 


mania, 
ments, but very few have reached the hands of private English collectors. 
The examples now here were obtained at Athens—under every advantage 
for getting the specimens fresh and untampered with—by M. Gaston 
Feuardent, of the London and Paris house of that name, who possesses the 
series we shall describe. Since the earlier discoveries, digging for terra- 
cottas has been the sole form of agriculture practised by the worthy 
populace, from the hill of Grimada to the hill of Bratzi ; the people from 
the villages of Skimitari, Liatani, and Staniates, and all their country 
neighbors of the Lari valley, have cultivated nothing but archeology; the 
land has become white with upturned earth, and the ancient roads of 
Boeotia are traced in dry heaps of dust, thrown up trom their lines of 
tombs. The mutilated bits have now been sifted out, their fractures 
smoothed with a touck of the lathe or potter’s wheel, and alarming 
monsters constructed of heads and limbs stuck together, to the taste of 
native restorers. These improved specimens, colored with forcible tints 
due to the triumphs of modern chemistry, are at present plentiful in 
Athenian shops, but they have been altogether avoided by the purchaser 
of the present admirable series 

The first sensation felt by the spectator of this miniature statue- 
gallery is the genial and familiar character of the figures. They repre- 
sent a set of every-day gestures and attitudes of the promenade or the 
women’s apartment. The temper and temperament of the easy Boeotian 
damsels of the fourth century-b.c., the mannerism they could introduce 
in the fling of a vail or a shawl, the familiar turn of the head, language 
of the fan, coquetry of a hat worn sideways, and so on, are seized by the’ 
artists to perfection. Although statuettes from Greece and Asia Minor 
are well known in many cabinets, yet no series so abundant and so re- 
strictedly local, none giving the boulevard aspect of a given city in such 
variety yet such harmony and consistency, has ever turned up before. 
It is a crowd of figures in full action, sketched on the fly, attired in the 
fashions of a particular capital and a particular date, and leavened with 
a mischievous spirit unknown to antique monumental statuary. It is 
completely Greek, yet as diferent from Gre k marbles as English society- 
verses are from English epics. 

A large figure in fine condition preserves the pink hue of its square 
shawl or himation, with a broad border of black ; the garment is seen 


thrown over the head like a hood, while it falls just low enough to form, 
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with the inner chiton of different color, and the innermost tunic, a series 
of three regular flounees. The right arm is set akimbo under the dra- 
peries, and the lady looks over her fan with a gaze of great tenderness 
and provocation, The sweet waiting expression of the head turned side- 
ways is completely narrative, and a modern artist would name the figu 

All the statues have the hair 
painted a warm auburn, the eyebrows marked with black, the eyes and 


at once, ** The first at the rendezvous.” 


lips distinetly tinted ; on this particular specimen the rouge on the cheek 
The fan is the 
usual heart-shaped lotus-leaf, but here alone it is decorated with a bent- 


and the white plaster on the face are perfectly preserved. 


The carnation hue with which the 
The bare left 
arm holding the fan, from which the black border of this pink drapery 
falls in coquettish zigzags, is clasped by a bracelet of which the gilding 


up rim like a metallic mounting. 


principal garment is tinted is a preparation of cinnabar. 


is still perfectly evident. Another figure, seven inches high, is robed 
in sky-blue, a coloring derived from a silicate of copper. She leans 
against a slender cippus or column, her right breast bare, her head 
tied in a kerchief. The potter who made this image had certain 


habits of his own which distinguish him from the manufacturers of 


every other piece in the series: the vent-hole between the shoul- 
ders of the statue, instead of being square as in all the rest, is 


here triangular ; and the square plinth or base is hollowed out along 
with the rest of the piece, whereas the other figures are always ce- 
mented to a rectangular slip of clay like a domino. The whitey-brown 
clay of which they are all made is always turned out from the piece- 
mould very thin and hollow, and is retouched with the tool, so that inte- 
resting differences in expression have been observed in European speci- 
mens evidently from the same mould. The forms are kept large and 
rather summarygr imperfect, as is always the case with images intended 
to be completed with elaborate painting. In this respect the Tanagra 
statues differ remarkably from the Cesnola terra-cottas from Cyprus, 
with which they offer the most interesting points of comparison. The 
Tanagra figures, so bold and original in movement, are very broadly 
while the 
Cypriote statuettes are of excessively sharp finish, because they are meant 


treated, being, as it were, the mere ground for a picture ; 


to receive a coating of stucco of a certain depth. 

A lively figure is a young girl in a pointed hat, the petasos, which is 
put on over her hood ; she flirts her short mantle out to one side as fa: 
as it will go, like a cape, and looks in the opposite direction with lively 
interest. Her tunic falls around her feet, and both hands are covered 
from the hot sun which has necessitated the hat ; one arm is akimbo, and 
the other employed in gathering her mantilla around her as tight as pos- 
sible. Another, who has lowered her head and looks out from under her 
brows with an expression of inimitable sauciness, has wrapped her dra- 
peries spirally as close as she could ; as she is only six inches high, it 
looks as if she were trying by this adjustment to make herself as perpen- 
dicular and tall as possible. Her hair is parted in rays, like the lobes of 
amelon. Another, with right arm akimbo under her shawl, and one foot 
on a slight eminence, pats her knee with her fan, bends her head back, 
and looks up with a telling expression of waiting for an answer. Her 
head is kerchiefed, the wrap running down behind to a point. Her sharp- 
ness of meaning, as indicated all through her posture, is mitigated by a 
Still another 
figure with a fan betrays a perilous knowledge of the language of this 
seductive implement ; biting the point of it, she flutters it just befor 
her chin, holding it up at the same time demonstratively like a writing 
intended to advertise a coming friend. 


truly Greek softness of lips, and cheeks, and expression. 


Her sidelong movement is full of 
vivacity, her right arm swings freely in a kind of sling formed in her 
robe, and her skull-cap allows the hair to escape gracefully both before 
and behind 
The figures of melancholy expression are still more fascinating. On 

standing lady of dignified mien, hooded in her mantle, separates thi 
hood ‘at her neck with one veiled hand, lifting up her robes with th: 
other from beneath, and in this muffled and bandaged condition con 
trives to look up to heaven with perfect grace and abandon. Another, 
with a thick wreath around her hair, and her draperies strained around 
her in a spiral, looks softly downward with bent head ; she is almost the 
Polymnia of the Louvre, the muse who leans against the rock, only that 
here the figure has straightened itself up in a slight degree and the rock 
A third, a lovely little nymph, with thin folds of gauz 
wrapped around and around her, and tasteful melon-like partitions of 
the hair, looks down from her seat in the attitude of Aubert’s familiar 
painting of ‘*‘ Meditation.” The sacred or divine character of the Tana- 
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ther archeologist, has little to support it better than the grave or re of the Macedonian epoch would not take with a stial subject. But 
flective air of personages like these three. They may be representations is rash to carry a hobby too far ; the female promenaders of Tanagra are 
Ceres, the Mater Dolorosa of the Greeks, in her weary search for often human beyond mistake, and t male subjects are sometimes still 
Kore; or they may simply be hetairai in moments of discouragement. more unequivocally mortal. Thus there is in this series a handsome statue 
fhe air of softness and beauty in their faces, and the fluent suavity of | nine inches high, leaning on acippus arm | bare torso, and re 
ir motions even when boldest, remind us of Greek goddesses perpetu- | sembling the Spada Pompey as ittextends a large 1 wi ire right 
ly ; but we must not be led to attribute too superhuman a character to arm. The ball is held, however, und r tl being 
the loveliness of the women of Tanagra, the townswomen of Corinna. clasped in the extended fingers as if ready ‘ pped he subject 
Several of the images discovered are, however, evidently meant for | is simply an exercise of the gymnasium. Ad r boy } er neg 
divinities. One of these is a female figure in the present collection. It | out hunting, as it would appear. in a short s nd hat, des hi 
seems to be treated as a conception of some importance. Instead of the , bare arm with the edge of his garment | nuckl his 
simple domino-like plinth, there isa pedestal of two steps, on which, hip, and looks, but for the Hermes attribute of the hat, more like an 
nude to the waist, is the familiar goddess lifting both hands to her hair, | Alcibiades, the destrover innumeral Hlery { | he 
repeated in museums with many slight variations, as the Venus Ana- | insulted 
dyomene. This Tanagra statuette, made perhaps soon after Apelles’ Except, indeed, such types as the \ } t and ti , 
picture ina similar pose, shows the bather lifting up a tress with her rectly-winged Cupids of European museums, t tatuarv f lanagra 
right hand, and with the left pressing to her locks an implement with a | is decidedly wanting in religious significance : an « inate ibt. so fa 
handle and with teeth or bristles, not unlike a hairbrush. [t is a some- | attaches to the innumerable fieures hatted M \ meditative 
what novel rendering of the favorite posture, a posture repeated in a | like Ceres. It is as lively impressions of th temporary life that 
whole shelf of tinted marble statuettes in the Naples Museum, and de- | passed before the eyes of the artists tl their ] value remains, 
rived, like them, from an artistic prototype of inexhaustible attrac- | As a rich and varied but homogeneous } Creek 
tiveness. epoch, as a set of antique Gavarnis. to i f 
The male statues found in the Boeotian tombs are not more than one | Bceotia are inestimable. Even sueh a ion { " rhe 
nten. Among those in this collection may be mentioned, as one which | individual—the half of which we have not } 
Prof. Heuzey would assuredly call a divinity, the sitting boy, nude ex-  meration—is a rare and fruitful chance for the 4 the seulp 
cept for shoes and hat, and a short chlamys which spreads behind and | tor. It will not be surprising if t al br 1 pr 
under him like a little riding-cloak. His right hand follows the curve of | sently be found taking a new direct ! ked 
the knee ; from his left, as it retreats into the cloak and supports thi that the Tademas and Gérd6mes have | ves prin 
py I 
shoulder, a roundish object dangles over the seat. Calling the object a cipally to Roman scenes, though \ vhod ted in 
purse, and recognizing the petasos, we can dub the unage at once a young the life of the Gree ks, and the latte S , vy and ip 
Hermes ; a Hermes introduced into the receptacle of the dead, not how-  plicability to art. The reason simply t udes of 
ever in his more suitable attribute as the guide of sonls into hades, but Roman relics preserved, and the detai R n lif n be depicted 
in his mundane aspect as patron of the markets. The fact that the figures with demonstrable correctness With tl | : | of familiar 
discovered in older Greek tombs are always divinities is certainly an argu- Greek illustrations there may come a stimulus ealistically 
ment for recognizing deities in these mortuary offerings whenever it can , rather than conventionally, the aspects of e-life in art's true home, 
be done ; and there is hardly any familiarity which the innovating artists | Greece. 
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